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Up  and  down,  in  and  out,  flashed  the  two  blades  like  lightning  as  the  two  friends  sought  to  settle 
their  dispute.  Suddenly,  Fred’s  foil  touched  Terry’s  shoulder.  “One  point  for 
me!”  called  out  Fearnot.  “I  think  I  will  win  yet.” 
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Fred  Fearnot’s  Quarrel  with  Terry 

— OR— 

% 

Settling  a  Friendly  Dispute 

i 

By  HAL  STANDISH. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  QUARREL. 

Fred  Fearnot  had  gone  over  to  Fredonia  to  join  his 
friend  and  chum  Terry  Olcott  at  his  home.  Of  course, 
he  met  with  a  glad  reception,  and  Evelyn  Olcott,  his 
sweetheart  and  Terry’s  sister,  said: 

“Now  that  Fred  is  here,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
have  some  fun,  and  I  do  hope  you  boys  will  remain  at 
home  for  a  while.” 

“Dear,”  laughed  Fred,  “if  I  were  to  follow  my  bent,  I 
would  never  leave  your  side;  but  you  know'  your  brother 
and  I  are  only  two  humble  beings  in  this  great  world,  and 
if  we  did  not  keep  on  the  move  we  would  become  so  rusty 
and  antiquated  that  our  friends  would  discard  us  as  being 
not  worthy  of  notice  and  even  you  wrould  lose  respect  for 
us.” 

“Oh,  my!  Fred  Fearnot,  you  do  know  how  to  invent 
the  most  clever  excuses  of  any  one  I  ever  knew,”  laughed 
Evelyn.  “Of  course,  I  understand  what  you  mean,  how¬ 
ever;  but,  now'  that  you  are  here,  let  us  think  of  some 
fun  that  we  can  have.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I’ll  sit  right  here  and  hold 
your  hand,  which  will  be  fun  enough  for  me.” 

With  that  Evelyn  slapped  his  hand  very  hard  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  very  angry,  but  Fred  laughed  and  teased  her 
and  cracked  some  funny  jokes  so  that  she  got  to  laughing, 
and  then  suddenly  Terry  spoke  up: 

“Fred,  I  have  it!  Let’s  go  over  to  Fern  Crest  and  see 
Harry  Bishop.  I  have  an  invitation  in  my  pocket  now 
to  -pend  a  week  with  him.  He  is  just  married  to  Bessie 
lye,  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  that  town,  and  he  has 
jn-t  built  a.  very  beautiful  house,  overlooking  the  country 
Harry  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  he  will  entertain  us 
re rally  arid  we  cannot  fail  to  have  a  royal  time.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Terry.”  declared  Fred;  “but  I’m  a 
might v  poor  hand  to  go  visiting.  We  might  go  to  the 
J  e;n  Crest  Inn,  though,  and  fish  in  the  lake  and  dance 


with  the  young  people  at  the  hops  and  have  a  fine  time 
in  that  way.  We  wrould  not  be  slighting  Harry,  for  we 
could  go  over  and  see  him  every  day.” 

Evelyn  declared  that  she  thought  that  this  was  the  best 
plan,  and  Mary  Hamilton,  Terry’s  sweetheart,  said  she 
thought  her  mother  would  let  her  go. 

That  evening  at  the  table  the  matter  wras  talked  over, 
and  Mrs.  Olcott,  Terry’s  mother,  declared  that  the  moun¬ 
tain  air  would  do  her  good  and  she  wrould  take  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  go  up  for  a  week  to  Fern  Crest  Inn  and  chaper¬ 
one  the  girls. 

With  that  Evelyn  and  Mary  clapped  their  hands  with 
delight,  and  Evelyn  said: 

“Oh,  that  will  be  delightful,  and  we  can  take  along 
the  automobile  and  enjo}'-  some  fine  rides,  for  the  country 
is  very  beautiful  up  there.” 

At  once  the  arrangements  were  made  for  the  week  of 
fun  at  Fern  Crest  Inn,  and  Fred  and  Terry  wired  for 
rooms. 

It  was  known  that  some  very  fine  people  stopped  there 
and  also  it  was  said  that  a  certain  French  viscount  was 
there,  trying  to  make  a  match  with  a  rich  American  girl. 

“Say,”  laughed  Terry,  “that  is  certainly  getting  to  be 
quite  a  fad  nowadays,  and  it  is  a  great  shame,  for  it  makes 
such  fools  of  some  of  our  American  girls.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  best  type  in  the  world.” 

“Oh,  say!”  exclaimed  Evelyn.  “As  an  American  girl 
myself,  I  must  resent  that,  for  those  girls  who  sell  them¬ 
selves  for  a  worthless  title  are  not  worthy  of  the  proud 
distinction  they  try  to  claim  as  being  representative  or 
typical  of  our  American  women.  They  are  a  disgrace  to 
our  country.  We  cannot  judge  the  girls  of  the  whole 
land  by  the  few  vain  ones  who  exchange  their  dollars  for  a 
title.”' 

“Besides,”  added  Mary  Hamilton,  “girls  who  marry  for 
titles  do  not  have  the  noble  blood  which  the  titled  fami¬ 
lies  have  in  their  veins  for  generations,  so  all  they  get  for 
their  money  is  the  name,  and  not  the  nobility  of  familv. 
It  is  all  very  wrong.” 

Fred  and  Terry  left  the  two  girls  discussing  the  sub- 
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jcct  and  went  upstairs  to  pack  their  trunks,  as  they  wished 
to  carry  a  few  necessary  things  with  them  and  to  plan 
out  a  course  of  amusement  for  the  week. 

On  the  following  day  a  jolly  party  set  out  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  from  the  Olcott  house,  and  their  baggage  was  sent 
on  by  express,  for  Fred,  who  ran  the  machine,  did  not 
wish  to  be  hampered  with  trunks  and  valises. 

The  automobile  only  contained  Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn 
and  Mary,  as  Mrs.  Olcott  preferred  to  go  by  train  with 
the  children,  and  as  it  was  a  clear  day,  with  a  gentle  wind 
blowing  from  the  south,  the  air  was  fragrant  as  thejr  sped 
along  the  country  roads  to  the  northward. 

Fred  managed  the  automobile  with  the  greatest  skill,  as 
he  was  accustomed  to  running  them,  and  as  he  had  Eve- 
\jk  sitting  beside  him  they  passed  the  time  in  conversa¬ 
tion  until  nearly  noontime,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  a 
little  brook  flowing  beside  the  road. 

“I  am  getting  hungry,”  said  Evelyn,  “and  as  we  have 
a  hamper  with  some  good  food  in  it  we  can  stop  in  some 
shady  nook  and  have  our  lunch.” 

“Dear,  you  could  not  have  made  a  better  suggestion,  for 
I  am  as  hungry  as  a  bear  myself,”  laughed  Fred;  “and 
as  we  will  need  some  water  with  our  lunch,  we  will  be 
able  to  get  it  around  the  bend  in  the  road  ahead  there. 
I  have  seen  a  spring  of  nice,  cool  water  bubbling  up  in  a 
barrel  which  was  sunk  in  the  ground  beside  the  road. 
This  little  brook  is  flowing  from  that  spring  and,  as  the 
spot  is  surrounded  by  big,  shady  willows,  it  will  make  a 
splendid  place  to  stop  and  eat.” 

“Don’t  talk  to  me  about  eating,”  chuckled  Terry  from 
the  back  seat.  “I  am  engaged  in  a  much  pleasanter  occu¬ 
pation  just  now,  and  wish  you  would  keep  right  on  going 
for  about  fifty  miles  more.” 

“Oh,  Terry,  you  are  just  horrid !”  exclaimed  Mary,  and 
there  came  the  sound  of  a  resounding  slap  that  caused 
Fred  and  Evelyn  to  look  around  and  brought  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  them,  for  they  saw  that  Terry  had  his  arm 
around  Mary’s  waist  and  he  was  trying  to  kiss  her  pretty 
lips. 

“Brother,”  dried  Evelyn,  reprovingly,  “you  just  let 
Mary  be,  for  there  is  a  time  and  place  for  such  things,  and 
I  am  ashamed  of  you  for  making  a  public  exhibition  of 
her  on  the  highway,  like  that !” 

“I  should  say  so !”  exclaimed  Fred,  in  mock  anger,  and 
before  Evelyn  knew  what  he  was  up  to  he  had  his  arm 
around  her  waist  and  she  received  a  rousing  kiss  on  her 
pretty  check  that  brought  the  hot  blushes,  and  caused 
her  to  turn  on  Fred  and  say,  indignantly: 

“Why,  Fred,  you  are  as  bad  as  brother!” 

The  two  boys  laughed,  but  their  fun  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  end,  for  the  automobile  reached  the  bend  and 
Fred  had  to  steer  it  arcund  the  curve,  and  they  caught 
sight  of  the  spring  he  had  spoken  about. 

It  was  an  ideal  spot  to  have  a  little  picnic,  for  the  scen¬ 
ery  was  beautiful,  and  Fred  stopped  the  car  beside  the 
spring.  The  boys  got  out  and  assisted  the  girls  to  alight, 
and  then  they  lifted  out  the  hamper. 

The  girls  then  spread  out  a  nice  lunch  on  a  cloth  on  the 
grass  and  some  of  the  water  was  dipped  out  of  the^spring 
in  several  collapsible  metal  cups  which  they  had  taken 
along. 

But  just  as  they  were  upon  the  point  of  beginning 


their  meal  the  bushes  parted  and  three  very  homely  and 
brutish-looking  tramps  crept  into  view  and  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  them  with  grins  of  amusement. 

“Well,  well !”  cried  the  foremost  tramp,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  gang.  “Look  at  that  grub!  And 
it  is  just  what  we  want,  too!” 

The  two  boys  sprang  to  their  feet,  Evelyn  and  Mary 
following  their  example,  for  these  repulsive-looking  fel¬ 
lows  were  very  unwelcome  intruders  on  what  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  a  very  jolly,  little  picnic. 

“Well,  sir,”  Fred  exclaimed,  “you  may  want  our  food 
all  you  please,  but  you  certainly  won’t  get  it!” 

“Oh,  we  won’t,  hey?”  demanded  the  tramp,  with  an 
evil  expression  showing  in  his  bleary  eyes.  “Well,  young 
feller,  I  guess  you  have  got  another  think  about  that, 
for  we  are  going  to  eat  every  morsel  of  it,  and  when  we 
finish  we  intend  to  have  a  dance  with  those  pretty,  young 
ladies  you  have  got  there  with  you.  Won’t  we,  boys?” 
j  “You  bet  we  will !”  grinned  one  of  his  companions. 

“I’ll  take  the  yaller-headed  one  fer  my  partner,”  the 
other  added. 

“My  friends,”  said  Fred,  suppressing  his  anger  by  an 
effort,  “I  advise  you  all  to  go  on  about  your  business  or 
you  will  find  that  you  are  tackling  the  wrong  parties  !  We 
are  not  interfering  wdth  you  and  we  want  you  to  leave  us 
in  peace;  if  you  don’t  there  will  be  trouble,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  you  will  be  the  ones  to  suffer  for  it.” 

“Ho,  ho,  ho !”  rpared  the  leader  of  the  gang.  “Just 
listen  to  the  little  cock  sparrow  chirping,  will  you !  He 
says  we  won’t  get  his  grub  and  he  wants  us  to  let  him  be* 
in  peace.  But  I  am  sorry  to  inform  the  little  dude  that, 
we  mean  to  do  exactly  what  we  said,  and  neither  he  nor 
his  friend  with  the  angry  look  can  stop  us !” 

With  that  he  reached  over  and  grabbed  a  piece  of  cake, 
and  he  was  just  going  to  put  it  in  his  mouth  when  Terry 
rushed  at  him  like  a  mad  bull  and  gave  him  a  fearful 
smash  that  jammed  the  cake  into  his  mouth  and  loosened 
several  of  his  front  teeth. 

He  gave  a  yell  of  fear  and  pain  and  toppled  over  back¬ 
ward  on  the  grass,  where  he  spat  out  several  of  his  loos¬ 
ened  ivories. 

“Oh,  say!  I’m  all  in!”  lie  shouted.  “That  fellow  hits 
like  the  kick  of  a  mule,  and  he  has  spoiled  my  beauty  for¬ 
ever!  Go  for  l;im,  boys,  and  knock  his  block  off,  for  he 
has  hurt  me  very  bad.” 

The  other  two  tramps  now  recovered  from  their  as¬ 
tonishment,  and,  as  they  were  armed  with  stout  clubs, 
they  each  selected  a  boy  and  made  a  rush  for  Fred  and 
Terry,  with  the  sticks  upraised. 

Fred  had  a  smile  on  his  face  as  one  of  them  came  at 
him,  and  kept  his  eyes  on  the  club  as  the  fellow  made  a 
savage  swing  at  him  with  it. 

Leaping  aside  in  time  to  avoid  the  weapon,  Fred  sprang 
forward  again  and  gave  the  rascal  a  terrible  thump  in  the 
solar-plexus  that  doubled  him  up  and  sent  him  rolling 
over  beside  his  fallen  friend. 
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urn  tmuugn  to  avoia  tne  crack  aimed  at 
him  by  the  other  tramp,  and  the  stick  landed  on  his  shoul¬ 
der  with  such  force  that  his  collarbone  was  almost  "broken. 

The  pain  served  to  increase  his  wrath,  however,  and 
he  closed  in  on  his  adversary  Kefore  he  could  raise  the 
club  again  and  grabbed  the  stick. 
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^  ith  one  powerful  wrench,  Terry  tore  it  out  of  the 
tramp's  fingers,  and  then,  with  lightning  rapidity,  he 
swung  it  around  on  the  fellow's  back  with  all  his  strength, 
saying  as  he  did  so: 

"There!  How  do  you  like  your  own  medicine?  Take 
that,  you  black  scoundrel !”  and  again  the  stick  fell  upon 
the  brutish  fellow's  body. 

"Stop!”  roared  the  fellow,  leaping  from  sidef  to  side 
in  a  wild  effort  to  avoid  the  terrible  blows  Terry  was 
showering  upon  his  body' every  instant  of  the  time  that 
he  was  speaking.  “You  are  killin’  me!  Ouch !  My  back! 
Oh,  my  leg  !  0 — oh,  my  head !” 

With  every  yell  he  got  another  fearful  blow,  and  he 
began  to  dance  around  and  wave  his  arms  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  ward  off  the  thumps,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  for 
Terry  was  a  veritable  young  savage  when  he  was  thor¬ 
oughly  aroused,  and  he  had  no  mercy  on  the  fellow. 

Fred  watched  the  punishment  for  a  few  minutes  in 
silence,  and  then,  taking  pity  on  the  tramp’s  misery,  he 
sung  out: 

“There,  Terry !  That  will  do,  for  yon  have  punished 
him  enough,  and  he  will  not  be  likely  to  bother  us  any 
longer.” 

“It  won’t  do !”  stubbornly  retorted  Terry,  whose  anger 
was  up  to  the  boiling  point.  “This  beast  hasn’t  had  half 
enough,  .and  I  am  not  going  to  stop  thrashing  him  for 
you  or  any  one  else,  Fred !” 

“But  you  will  kill  or  maim  him,”  persisted  Fred,  when 
he  saw  what  awful  thumps  Terry  was  giving  the  man. 
“Let  up,  I  tell  you,  for  you  never  know  when  you  have 
thrashed  a  fellow  enough,  and  you  may  kill  him.” 

“I  won’t !”  was  Terry’s  dogged  answer.  “He  has  in¬ 
sulted  the  young  ladies  who  are  under  out  protection  and 
he  hit  me  with  this  stick  and  I  am  going  to  batter  him 
into  a  jelly  before  I  finish  with  him !” 

“Mercy!”  screamed  the  tramp,  as  another  shower  of 
blows  fell  upon  him,  and  he  kept  backing  away,  while 
Terry  followed  him  up  and  kept  raining  more  punish¬ 
ment  upon  his  quivering  body.!  “Let  up,  boss!  I’ve  got 
enough,  and  I  will  he  a  dead  man  if  you  keep  on  pound¬ 
ing  me  with  that  club.  Oh,  say,  young  feller,  stop  him, 
will  yer?” 

The  last  appeal  was  directed  to  Fred,  and  he  spoke  up, 
saying : 

“You  must  stop,  Terry!  Can’t  you  see  that  the  girls 
are  horrified  at  the  extent  to  which  you  are  carrying  this 
thing  ?  Say,  that  will  do,  I  tell  you !  The  tramp  will 
be  a  fit  inmate  for  an  hospital  if  you  keep  it  up  much 
longer,  and  I  won’t  stand  seeing  him  beaten  to  death !” 

^  “  You  mind  your  own  business,  Fred !”  retorted  Terry, 
savagely.  “This  is  as  much  my  affair  as  it  is  yours,  and  I 
am  going  to  do  just  as  I  please,  without  any  interference 
from  you !” 

Fred  saw  that  his  chum  was  blinded  by  passion  until  he 
was  beyond  the  stage  of  reasoning,  so  he  stepped  forward 
and,  seizing  the  club,  he  tore  it  out  of  Terry’s  hands  and 
flung  it  into  the  bushes,  saying: 

“You  are  carrying  this  thing  too  far,  Terry!  As  soon 
as  you  get  over  your  fit  of  rage  you  will  see  that  I  am 
right.” 

“Thunder!”  cried  Terry,  getting  more  violent  than 
ever.  “What  do  you  mean  by  interfering  with  me,  any¬ 


how,  Fred?  I  want  you  to  understand  that  my  actions 
are  none  of  your  business  and  I  will  not  brook  any  inter¬ 
ference  !  Do  yon  understand  that  ?” 

His  face  grew  white  with  anger,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
fire  as  he  stood  glaring  at  his  chum,  and  Fred  frowned, 
for  he  did  not  like  his  chum’s  stubbornness,  and  it  was 
very  unpleasant  for  him  to  hear  such  talk  from  Terry, 
and  he  retorted,  angrily: 

“If  you  are  such  a  fool  that  you  have  no  regard  for 
the  presence  of  ladies,  it  is  my  business  to  teach  you  a 
lesson  in  decency !” 

The  quarrel  between  these  two  chums  was  getting  so 
bitter  that  they  forgot  all  about  the  three  tramps  who 
were  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  rascals  took  advantage  of  it 
and  stole  away,  leaving  Fred  and  his  friend  disputing  the 
point  whether  Terry  was  right  or  wrong. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  MASKED  MAH  OE  FERN  CREST  INN. 

Seeing  that  the  quarrel  was  likely  to  develop  into  a 
serious  breach  between  the  two  boys,  Evelyn  now  spoke 
up,  saying: 

“Here!  Here!  Ain’t  ^du  boys  ashamed  of  yourselves 
to  quarrel  that  way?  Beally,  it  is  spoiling  all  our  pleas¬ 
ure.”  * 

“I  was  in  the  right,”  sulkily  answered  Terry.  “That 
fellow  insulted  you  and  struck  nfh,  and  that  gave  me  the 
right  to  chastise  him  until  he  begged  for  mercy  and  apol¬ 
ogized  to  us  for  his  impudence.  Besides,  I  do  not  allow 
any  one  to  dictate  my  actions.” 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “you  are  angry,  and  therefore  are 
not  accountable  for  some  of  the  things  you  are  saying. 
For  that  I  will  overlook  the  jabs  you  are  aiming  at  me. 
Come,  now,  be  a  good  fellow  and  sit  down  and  let  us  dis¬ 
pose  of  this  nice  lunch  and  continue  our  trip,  for  we 
have  a  long  distance  to  travel  yet  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  any  time.” 

Fie  held  out  his  hand  to  Terry,  with  a  friendly  smile, 
but  his  chum  pretended  not  to  notice  it,  and,  turning  his 
back  upon  Fred,  he  walked  off  toward  the  machine  and 
busied  himself  looking  at  the  machinery. 

Tears  came  into  Evelyn’s  eyes,  and  she  walked  over  to 
him  and,  laying  her  arm  around  his  neck,  she  s&id  : 

“Brother,  you  are  acting  very  obstinately  to  Fred,  for 
he  wants  to  forget  your  dispute  and  shake  hands  and  you 
are  so  ugly  that  you  will  not  make  up  with  him.  It  is 
very  wrong  to  be  so  contrary,  for  Fred  was  right  and  you 
are  t©6 .  hot-headed.” 

“Sister,  I  want  you  to  let  me  aldne,”  replied  Terry, 
out  of  whom  the  resentment  had  not  yet  gone.  “I  claim 
that  I  did  just  right  in  giving  that  brute  a  good  beating, 
and  if  vou  and  Fred  think  otherwise  that  does  not  make 
you  correct  by  a  long  shot.  I  am  as  much  entitled  to  my 
opinion  as  you  are  to  yours.” 

“At  least  do  not  break  up  the  party  by  sulking  this 
way,  but  come  and  have  your  lunch  with  us  and  when 
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you  have  time  for  cool  and  calm  reflection  1  am  sure  you 
will  settle  your  dispute  with  Fred.” 

Terry  suffered  his  sister  to  lead  him  back  to  the  place 
where  Fred  and  Mary  were  sitting,  and  they  all  became 
engaged  eating  the  lunch,  but  there  was  a  gloomy  silence 
and  all  hands  felt  oppressed. 

They  felt  glad  when  the  meal  wras  finished  and  all 
hands  were  again  in  the  automobile  speeding  away  toward 
Fern  Crest. 

It  was  late  that  night  before  they  reached  the  pretty, 
little,  mountainous  village,  which  overlooked  a  beautiful 
lake,  and  as  the  car  went  through  the  main  street  they 
saw'  a  young  fellow7  standing  in  front  of  the  post  office 
waving  his  hat  to  them  and  shouting : 

“Hey,  Fred!  Hey,  Terry!” 

“Great  Scott!  There  is  Harry  Bishop  now!”  said 
Fred,  as  he  stopped  the  automobile  near  the  curb. 
“Hello,  Harry !  How  are  you,  old  fellow !” 

Bishop  shook  hands  with  all  and  was -evidently  very 
glad  to  see  them,  and  the  first  question  he  asked  was: 

“You  are  heading  for  my  house,  of  course?” 

“Why,  no,”  answered  Fred.  “The  fact  is  that  Mrs. 
Olcott  and  all  the  children  came  up,  and  as  there  w7as 
such  a  large  party  of  us  we  have  made  arrangements  to 
stop  at  the  Fern  Crest  Inn,  and  Evelyn’s  mother  is  there 
now,  no  doubt,  awaiting  our  arrival,  as  we  came  up  from 
Fredonia  in  this  car.  But  we  intend  to  see  you  frequent¬ 
ly,  old  chap,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  going  away  from 
here  until  w7e  have  enjoyed  all  the  good  times  you  prom¬ 
ised  to'  give  us  if  wre  happened  to  come  up.” 

“Well,  I  am  greatly  disappointed  that  you  all  are  not 
stopping  with  me,”  saic^Harry;  “but,  of  course,  I  cannot 
make  you  go  where  you  do  not  wish.  Can’t  you  stop  in 
on  your  way  to  the  inn  and  have  dinner  with  Bessie  and 
I?  We  have  not  dined  yet.” 

“It  is  too  late,”  said  Mary,  decisively. 

“Well,  well,  you  know  best.  We  shall  see  you  all  to¬ 
morrow,  of  course?” 

“Certainly,”  answered  Terry.  “Why  don’t  you  jump 
in  and  we  will  carry  you  as  far  as  your  house,  Harry.  It 
is  right  on  our  way  to  the  inn,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
room  in  the  car  for  five.” 

Bishop  accepted  the  invitation  and  Fred  started  the 
machine  off,  and  they  chatted  all  the  way  to  Harry’s  cot¬ 
tage,  which  was  a  very  handsome  building,  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  lake. 

“I  suppose  there  is  some  good  fishing  in  that  water,” 
said  Fred,  as  he  pointed  at  the  lake,  along  the  shore  of 
which  they  were  speeding. 

“The  best  trout  and  pickerel  in  the  country!”  was 
Bishop’s  enthusiastic  reply.  “I’ve  got  a  decent  little 
boat  and  I  shall  expect  you  boys  to  make  as  much  uge  of 
it  as  you  wish  during  your  stay  here.  And,  as  there  is 
plenty  of  game  back  there  in  the  woods  on  those  moun¬ 
tains  and  I  have  got  several  mighty  good  fowling-pieces  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  guiding  you  to  the  places 
svhere  you  can  get  something  worth  shooting. ” 

He  alighted  at  his  house,  and  Bessie  happened  to  see 
them  and  came  running  out  and  kissed  the  girls  and  greet¬ 
ed  Fred  and  Terry  warmly,  but  she  noticed  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  seemed  very  quiet  and  she  said: 


‘‘What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Terry?  Are  you  not 
feeling  well  ?” 

“Oh,  I’m  all  right,”  stiffly  answered  Terry7,  and  a  smile 
crossed  Fred’s  face,  for  he  saw  that  his  chum  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  tiff. 

After  chatting  a  while  with  Bessie,  the  boys  and  girls 
went  on  to  the  inn  and  were  met  by  Mrs.  Olcott  and  the 
children  at  the  door. 

After  attending  to  their  toilettes,  the  four  had  dinner 
in  the  spacious  dining  room  and  saw  that  there  were  a 
great  many  very  stylish  guests  stopping  at  the  inn. 

The  most  noticeable  one  in  the  room  was  a  tall,  slen¬ 
der  man  of  foreign  appearance,  in  a  dress  suit,  who  wore  a 
mustache  with  well-waxed  ends  and  a  long  imperial  of 
the  same  dark  color,  while  his  bushy,  black  hair  was  well 
greased  and  brushed  back  from  a  high,  narrow  forehead. 

“Who  is  that  distinguished-looking  gentleman  at  the 
third  table  from  us,  mamma  ?”  asked  Evelyn,  as  she  eyed 
the  person  in  question  curiously. 

“Oh,  he  is  the  Viscount  de  Roy,”  answered  her  mother. 
“1  have  since  learned  that  he  is  very  much  in  love  with 
Miss  Alice  Fairfax,  the  tall  brunette  with  whom  he  is 
now  conversing.  She  is  the  only  daughter  of  a  multi¬ 
millionaire  pork  packer  of  Chicago,  and,  although  the 
viscount  is  very  poor,  it  is  said  that  he  will  be  enabled  to 
rebuild  his  decayed  castle  with  the  vast  wealth  Miss  Fair¬ 
fax  will  bring  him  as  a  dowry  if  she  accepts  him  and  they 
are  married.” 

“Does  she  care  for  him?”  asked  Evelyn. 

“People  say  she  ridicules  him  behind  his  back  and  that 
she  only  wishes  to  marry  him- for  his  title,  while  the  poor 
man  pretends  to  be  desperately  in  love  with  her  and  only 
cares  for  her  millions.” 

“Shocking!”  said  Evelyn,  to  whom  such  affairs  were 
very  "repulsive. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  Terry  hastily  fin¬ 
ished  dining  and,  begging  to  be  excused,  he  abruptly  left 
the  table  and  strolled  outside,  without  once  looking  at 
Fred,  who  had  glanced  up  at  him. 

“Still  huffy!”  Fred  commented.  “But  he  will  get  over 
it  by  to-morrow,  and  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  matter.” 

But  he  made  a  mistake,  for  on  the  "following  morning 
Terry  got  up  early  and  after  breakfast  he  went  down  to 
Harry  Bishop’s  i  house  on  foot  before  Fred  or  the  girls 
came  down  from  their  rooms. 

Fred  found  himself  alone,  and  a  few  inquiries  elicited 
the  fact  that  Terry  had  breakfasted  and  had  gone  out 
alone.  He  then  realized  that  his  chum  was  still  in  a  bad 
humor  over  their  quarrel. 

A  little  feeling  of  resentment  now  began  to  steal  int\ 
Fred's  mind,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
done  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  of  him  to  make 
his  peace  with  Terry,  and  he  now  resoWed  that  he  would 
say  nothing  more,  but  let  his  friend  make  any  future  ad¬ 
vances,  if  any  were  made. 

There  wer?  a  number  of  people  stopping  at  the  inn 
with  whom  Fred  was  acquainted,  and  when  he  arose  from 
the  table  he  heard  some  one  say: 

“Bless  me,  if  this  isn’t  Fearnot !” 

He  turned  and  found  a  stout,  florid  broker  from  Wall 
Street,  named  Blume,  standing  at  his  elbow,  and  the) 
cordially  shook  hands,  Fred  asking: 
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"Up  here  for  the  benefit  of  your  health,  Blume?” 

"Yes,  yes."  assented  the  other,  nodding  and  lighting  a 
cigar.  *‘i  tell  you,  Fred,  life  in  Wall  Street  is  not  a  bed 
of  roses,  and  a  fellow  gets  pretty  well  worn  out  with  the 
constant  excitement  of  gambling:  in  stocks.  At  one  mo- 
ment  you  may  be  worth  a  million  and  in  five  minutes 
more  you  can  be  wiped  out  so  completely  that  you  haven't 
got  carfare  to  get  home.  And  yet  people  live  and  some 
of  the  brokers  enjoy  it.” 

“Then  you  may  have  come  here  for  a  rest?” 

"That's  what  I  came  here  for,”  assented  the  broker. 
"I  brought  some  money  and  diamonds  with  me,  but  they 
are  gone.” 

“Gone?  Where  have  they  gone?” 

“Why,  I  am  another  victim  of  the  Man  in  the  Mask!” 

“I  don’t  understand  what  you  are  alluding  to.” 

“You  don’t,  eh?  Well,  then,  it  is  about  time  that  some 
one  puts  you  on  your  guard,”  said  the  fat,  little  broker. 
“There  is  a  mystery  at  this  inn.  We  are  afflicted  with  a 
thief,  either  among  the  help  or  the  guests.  A  number  of 
people  have  been  robbed  of  all  their  valuables  and,  al¬ 
though  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  manager  to 
catch  the  pilferer,  he  has  thus  far  managed  to  escape  de¬ 
tection  and  has  got  aw.ay  with  the  goods.  Several  of  the 
guests  have  been  robbed  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
missing  money  and  valuables  has  thus  far  footed  up  to 
at  least  fiftv  thousand  dollars,  if  one  were  to  believe  all 
the  stories  that  are  now  floating  around  the  hotel.  Some 
of  the  more  timid  guests  have  left.” 

“Thunder!  You  don’t  say  so?  And  haven’t  they 
engaged  a  detective?” 

“Two  or  three  of  them,  but  they  can’t  seem  to  locate 
the  thief.  He  is  a  very  slippery  proposition,  and,  al¬ 
though  he  has  been  seen  by  one  or  two  people,  he  always 
eludes  them,  somehow.  He  is  clad  in  a  rough  suit  of 
clothes,  a  peaked  cap  and  he  wears  a  long,  dark  mask  over 
his  face.” 

“This  is  interesting,”  laughed  Fred,  as  he  strolled  out 
on  the  broad  piazza  with  the  broker.  “And  where  does 
the  rascal  vanish  when  he  is  in  the  act  of  making  his 
escape  from  the  ones  he  robs?” 

“Into  the  main  hall,  and  there  he  disappears  all  of  a 
sudden  near  the  rear  window,  and  he  leaves  no  trace 
of  himself  behind.  I  tell  you,  Fred,  he  has  got  all  the 
guests  here  in  a  state  bordering  on  nervous  prostration, 
and  I  personally  would  give  a  good  deal  to  have  the  rascal 
captured,  for  he  got  away  with  about  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lar.^’  worth  of  my  valuables  in  one  swoop.” 

“Why  don’t  the  guests  lay  in  wait  for  him?” 

“Some  of  them  have,  but  that  is  all  the  good  it  did 
them.  I  say,  Fred,  you  used  to  be  pretty  good  at  ama¬ 
teur  detective  work,  now,  why  don’t  you  see  if  you  can’t 
nab  that  slick  crook?” 

“Bv  jove!  Blume,  I  shall  attempt  it!” 

“Well,  Well!  Now  there  will  be  something  doing!” 
chuckled  the  fat  broker,  with  a  happy  smile.  “I  knew 
that  if  T  could  get  you  interested  that  a  determined  effort 
would  be  made  to  down  that  crook,  and  I  feel  quite  sure, 
Feamot,  that  you  can  collar  him,  if  any  one  can.” 

“You  have  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  my  ability  as  a  de¬ 
tective,”  laughed  Fred.  “But  if  I  am  to  do  anything 

\z,  t  thi.-  very  di-tre-  ing  matter,  I  hope  you  will  not  say 


a  word  about  it  to  a  living  soul,  for  all  my  intentions  must 
be  kept  in  the  dark.  If  the  thief  gets  wind  of  my  plan 
he  will  lay  low  and  I  shall  not  catch  him,  Blume.” 

“Oh,  you  may  rely  upon  my  discretion,”  hastily  an¬ 
swered  the  broker.  \ 

“My  remarks  just  brought  to  mind  a  rather  comical 
incident  in  which  I  became  involved  some  years  agio,” 
laughed  Fred.  “It  is  a  short  story,  so  I  will  tell  it.  You 
must  understand  that  it  happened  at  a  small,  country 
hotel.  The  valuables  of  the  guests  began  to  disappear 
in  a  very  mysterious  manner,  and  no  one  could  account 
for  it.  Well,  each  inmate  of  that  house  began  to  suspect 
the  other  and  it  was  very  funny  to  see  them  looking  sus¬ 
piciously  at  each  other,  and  a  couple  of  times  they  even 
accused  each  other  of  the  crimes.  One  might  have  thought 
that  all  the  guests  in  that  hotel  were  regular  thieves  from 
the  way  they  acted  toward  each  other.  Well,  one  night 
there  was  a  tremendous  uproar  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and 
when  I  ran  there,  with  several  others,  to  see  what  caused 
it  I  found  that  the  noise  came  from  the  apartment  of 
the  most  suspicious  man  in  the  crowd.  We  broke  open 
the  locked  door  and  rushed  in,  and  there  was  the  suspi¬ 
cious  man  struggling  with  a  big  parrot,  who  had  fastened 
his  beak  into  the  fellow’s  leg  and  was  biting  holes  in 
him.” 

“I  noticed  that  the  parrot’s  claw  had  gione  through  a 
one-dollar  bill  and  that  the  torn  currency  was  clinging 
to  his  leg.  With  that,  a  suspicion  of  who  the  thief  was 
entered  my  mind  and  I  got  the  bird  free  of  the  man  and 
followed  it  as  it  flew  out  of  the  tramson.  It  led  me  to  an 
old  rubbish  closet,  and  there  it  disengaged  the  torn  bill 
from  its  leg  and  flew  back  to  its  cage,  into  which  it  wad¬ 
dled  and  went  asleep.  I  called  all  the  men  out  of  the  sus¬ 
picious  man’s  room  and,  procuring  lights,  we  searched 
the  closet  and  there  were  all  the  stolen  articles.  The  par¬ 
rot  had  taken  them,  but  it  was  pretty  hard  for  me  to  con¬ 
vince  some  of  those  hayseeds  that  I  myself  was  not  the 
real  thief.” 

Blume  laughed  heartily  at  the  story,  and  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  thief  at  the  inn  was  a  monkey  or  a  bird,  but 
Fred  shook  his  said. 

“No,”  he  said.  “The  party  who  is  robbing  this  place 
is  a  judge  of  value,  for  he  takes  only  money  and  jewelrjq 
according  to  your  statement,  and  birds  or  beasts  are  not 
able  to  discriminate,  as  was  shown  by  the  parrot  I  spoke 
of,  for  he  had  pilfered  not  only  valuables,  but  also  a  choice 
collection  of  cigar  butts,  stockings,  pieces  of  soap  and  no 
end  of  similar  objects,  which  no  living  man  who  was  hard 
up  would  have  taken.” 

At  that  instant  the  viscount  came  out  upon  the  piazza 
with  Miss  Fairfax  reclining  on  his  arm,  and  he  bowed  very 
politely  to  Fred  and  the  broker  and  passed  on  down  to  the 
flower  garden. 

“See  that  precious  pair?”  asked  Blume,  with  a  wry 
smile. 

“I’ve  heard  about  them,”  laughed  Fred.  “The  girl  is 
foolish  and  vain  and  the  man  is  a  fortune  hunter.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  their  story,  and  I  hope  that  the  young 
lady  won’t  have  to  regret  her  choice.” 

In  a  little  while  he  and  the  broker  went  down  to  the 
lakeside  and  followed  a  path  along  the  shore,  when  they 
heard  a  cry  of  affright,  followed  almost  immediately  by  a 
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piercing  shriek  in  the  voice  of  a  girl,  coining  from  the 
direction  of  a  little,  rustic  boathouse. 

Fred  instantly  started  forward,  running  at  the  fastest 
clip  he  had  ever  made,  followed  by  the  broker. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  LADY  AND  THE  VISCOUNT. 

He  soon  reached  the  little,  rustic  boathouse  and,  dash¬ 
ing  inside,  he  saw  the  figure  of  the  dark,  young  heiress 
bent  over  the  railing  of  the  window  backward,  while  the 
French  viscount  had  her  bv  the  throat  with  one  hand 
and  seemed  to  be  pushing  her  out  into  the  lake ! 

Without  waiting  to  inquire  about  the  cause  of  this 
tragic  scene,  Fred  ran  over  to  the  nobleman  and,  grasping 
him  by  both  arms,  he  gave  J^im  a  jerk  that  brought  him 
to  his  knees,  at  the  same  time  the  girl  dropping  to  the 
floor  in  a  half-fainting  condition.  The  Frenchman  ut¬ 
tered  a  cry  of  rage,  followed  by  a  string  of  violent  swear¬ 
ing  in  his  native  tongue. 

“  Monsieur,  what  you  mean  by  zis?”  de  Roy  exclaimed, 
excitedly,  as  he  tore  himself  free  of  Fred’s  grip  and  re¬ 
treated  a  few  paces. 

“Why,  you  scoundrel!”  cried  Fred,  angrily.  “How  dare 
you  ask  me  such  a  question  in  the  face  of  what  I  caught 
you  doing  just  now?” 

“You  have  laid  violent  hands  on  my  person,  sair !” 
fumed  the  Frenchman,  shaking  his  fist  at  Fearnot.  “It 
is  an  insult !” 

“What  did  you  mean  by  trying  to  strangle  that  young 
lady?”  asked  Fred,  angrily,  as  he  pointed  at  the  figure 
of  Miss  Fairfax,  who  laid  on  the  floor,  breathing  heavily, 
her  face  as  white  as  snow  and  her  eyes  closed.  “Were  you 
trying  to  kill  her?” 

“Monsieur,  I  was  endeavor  to  save  her  from  jump  into 
ze  lake,”  the  Frenchman  protested.  “Mon  Dieu !  She  is 
a  ver’  excitable  young  lady  an’  was  going  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide  because  of  her  grand  love  for  me!” 

“That  sounds  pretty  fishy,”  answered  Fred,  as  he  bent 
over  the  young  lady  and  lifted  her  up  on  one  of  the 
benches.  “Girls  do  not  commit  suicide  for  the  love  of 
men  without  reason.  And  it  looked  more  like  a  deliberate 
attempt  on  your  part  to  kill  her  than  it  did  like  a  case 
of  suicide,  for  you  had  her  by  the  throat  and  was  choking 
her  and  trying  to  shove  her  over  the  railing  into  the  lake. 
If  that  actually  was  the  case,  you  shall  have  to  answer  for 
your  frightful  attempt  upon  her  life!” 

“Monsieur,  you  have  call  me  ze  liar!”  screamed  the 
Frenchman,  a  dark  look  coming  over  his  face,  “and  I 
shall  have  satisfaction  from  you.” 

“You  get  out  of  here  before  I  kick  you  out!”  retorted 
Fred,  as  lie  made  a  threatening  gesture  toward  the  vis¬ 
count,  and  the  man  hurriedly  left  the  boathouse  and 
disappeared  into  the  bushes,  while  Fred  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  Miss  Fairfax,  who  was  recovering  her  conscious¬ 
ness. 

She  opened  her  eyes  presently  and  cast  a  frightened 


glance  around.  Then  she  flung  her  arms  around  FredV 
neck  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  cried  in  hysterical  tones 
as  she  struggled  to  her  feet : 

“Save  me  from  that  man!  Oh,  please  save  me!” 

“He  has  gone  away,  Miss  Fairfax,”  replied  Fred,  quiet¬ 
ly.  “Do  not  be  alarmed,  for  he  shall  not  do  you  any  harm 
'while  I  am  around,  and  you  may  depend  upon  that.” 

“Oh,  I  am  so  terrified !”  she  sobbed,  as  she  clung  to 
him  tighter.  “He  is  a  very  wicked  man,  and  he  meant 
to  kill  me !” 

Blume  now  came  hurrying  into  the  boathouse,  puffing 
and  grunting  from  his  exertions,  and  he  sung  out: 

“What  was  the  trouble  here,  Fred?” 

“I  caught  the  Frenchman  trying  to  strangle  this  young 
lady  to*death,  and  he  pretended  that  she  was  merely  try¬ 
ing  to  commit  suicide ;  but  I  knew  that  he  was  lying,  and 
he  sneaked  away  into  the  bushes,  assuming  an  injured 
air  because  I  was  audacious  enough  to  accuse  him  of  vil¬ 
lainy.” 

“Thunder!  He  was  trying  to  kill  her,  eh?  Well,  well ! 
That  is  a  nice  way  for  a  sneaking  fortune  hunter  to  win  a 
young  lady’s  affections !” 

Miss  Fairfax  was  weeping  and  sobbing,  and  as  Fred  felt 
pretty  awkward  with  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  her 
face  buried  in  his  .  breast,  he  made  an  attempt  to  disen¬ 
gage  her  grasp. 

While  he  was  doing  so  he  happened  to  glance  out  of 
the  window  and  saw  Harry  Bishop  and  Terry  going  by,  a 
short  distance  away,  and  Terry  was  looking  at  Fred  with  a 
peculiar  look  upon  his  face,  for  he  did  not  understand  why 
Fred  was  in  that  rustic  house  with  a  young  lady,  whose 
arms  were  around  Fred’s  neck  and  her  face  against  his 
breast. 

As  he  knew  that  Fred  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  his 
sister  Evelyn,  and  Fred  had  always  pretended  to  be  deep¬ 
ly  in  love  with  her,  it  made  Terry  wonder  if  Fred  had 
become  suddenly  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Miss  Fair¬ 
fax,  and  that  would  mean  that  he  was  going  to  jilt  Eve¬ 
lyn. 

The  very  idea  of  such  a  thing  brought  a  scowl  to 
Terry’s  face  and  he  favored  Fred  with  a  very  sarcastic 
look  and  passed  on. 

Fred  saw  that  look  and  his  cheeks  flushed,  for  he  real¬ 
ized  what  was  passing  through  Terry’s  mind,  and  he  had 
no  means  at  the  moment  of  explaining  matters  so  the 
situation  would  be  understood.  ^ 

With  a  feeling  of  dismay,  he  thought  that  what  Terrv 
had  seen  would  certainly  tend  to  make  the  breach  wider 
between  them;  but,  of  course,  he  hoped  to  set  matters 
aright  when  he  got  the  opportunity. 

All  Fred  could  do  was  to  hope  that  in  his  anger  Terrv 
would  not  go  and  tell  Evelyn  what  he  had  seen  and  make 
her  feel  unhappy. 


“Miss  Fairfax,”  he  said,  as  he  released  his  neck  from 
her  very  unwelcome  embrace,  “pray  control  your  feelings 
and  we  shall  escort  you  back  to  the  inn,  where  you  can  ex¬ 
plain  to  your  father  what  the  French  villain  did  to  vou 
and  have  him  punished,  as  he  deserves.” 

“Are  you  Mr.  Fearnot?”  she  asked,  as  she  dried  her 
eyes  on  a  fine  lace  handkerchief  and  arose  to  her  feet. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  one  you  meution.”  an¬ 
swered  I  red,  with  a  bow,  “and  this  geutleman  is  Mr. 
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Bln  me.  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  who  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  brokers  in  Wall  Street.  This  is  a  very  unconven¬ 
tional  way  for  us  to  be  introduced,  of  course,  but  under 
the  circumstances  there  is  no  help  for  it.  We  already 
know  who  you  are,  and  we  have  heard  who  the  man  is 
whom  we  found  abusing  you  so  shamefully  here  just 
now.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot!”  she  cried.  "I  am  so  unhappy! 
The  strange  scene  you  just  witnessed  is  very  mystifying 
to  you,  no  doubt,  and  you  are  surely  entitled  to  know 
what  the  cause  of  it  was,  for  if  you  had  not  come  in  here 
to  my  rescue  at  the  precise  moment  when  you  appeared 
that  terrible  man  would  most  certainly  have  put  an  end 
to  my  life  in  his  fury.” 

“My  dear  young  lady,”  answered  Fred,  politely,  “I  can 
assure  you  that  I  have  no  desire  to  pry  into  your  personal 
affairs,  for  they  are  none  of  my  business.” 

‘‘That  is  certainly  very  gentlemanly  of  you,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  with  a  look  of  appreciation  for  his  delicacy,  “but 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  explain  matters  to  you,  so 
you  will  not  be  laboring  under  any  misapprehension  about 
me  in  the  future,  for  I  know  very  well  that  everybody  at 
the  inn  thinks  I  am  a  heartless  coquette,  selling  my  for¬ 
tune  for  a  title.” 

Of  course,  Fred  was  very  much  astonished  to  hear  her 
talk  this  way*  and  he  gave  Blume  a  meaning  glance  and 
answered : 

“Miss  Fairfax,  your  private  affairs  are  nothing  to  me, 
and  I  do  not  spend  much  of  my  time  criticizing  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  I  can  assure  you.”  \ 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  you  must  listen  to  me,  for  I  have  oeen 
under  a  cloud  for  some  time,  and  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  throw  it  off  at  any  risk.  I  was  attacked  by  that 
man  because  he  just  proposed  marriage  to  me  and  I  re¬ 
jected  him.  In  his  blind  fury  at  losing  my  fortune  he 
swore  that  he  would  kill  me  if  I  persisted  in  refusing  him 
and  when  I  assured  him  that  I  was  in  earnest  he  sprang 
at  me  like  a  tiger  and  caught  me  as  you  saw  him.  The 
villain  would  have  put  an  end  to  my  life  then  and  there 
if  you  had  not  made  your  appearance  just  when  you  did, 
Mr.  Fearnot.” 

“But  people  imagine  that  you  were  to  marry  that  man.” 

“I  hate  him!”  she  cried,  vehemently#  “I  hate  him, 
Mr.  Fearnot!  It  is  nly  father  who  is  to  be  blamed  for  my 
unhappiness,  for  he  insists  upon  my  marrying  the  man, 
so  as  to  put  myself  in  a  high  social  position  in  Europe. 
My  father  is  a  very .  ambitious  man,  who  was  once  Very 
poor  and  bumble,  and  the  more  money  he  made  the 
higher  he  wished  to  go  in  the  social  scale  until  it  got  so 
after  a  while  that  nothing  in  this  country  was  good 
enough  for  him.  Mr.  Fearnot,  it  was  to  obey  my  father 
that  I  countenanced  that  Frenchman  as  long  as  I  did,  but 
when  matters  got  serious  and  he  proposed  to  me  my  in¬ 
dependence  as  a  free  born  American  girl  asserted  itself 
and  I  resolved  to  cast  off  all  my  obligations  to  my  father 
and  refuse  to  marry  that  viscount,  even  if  it  cost  me  a 
bitter  quarrel  with  my  father.  That  is  the  whole  truth, 
Mr.  Fearnot,  and  J  want  to  ask  you  if  you  do  not  think  I 
did  right  to  fight  for  my  future  happiness,  instead  of 
blindly  agreeing  to  make  myself  a  very  miserable  crea¬ 
ture  all  the  rest  of  my  life  by  marrying  a  man  I  abhor?” 

A  pleasant  -mile  illumined  Fred’s  face,  and  he  frankly 


held  out  his  hand  and  clasped  that  of  the  brave  girl,  who 
had  the  courage  to  assert  her  independence  and  cried, 
enthusiastically : 

“You  are  a  trump !  I  respect  you  more  than  I  can  tell 
you,  and  I  wish  there  were  more  girls  in  the  world  with 
your  courage  and  nobility  of  character.  Of  course,  your 
father  will  be  very  much  disappointed  when  he  learns 
the  truth  from  your  lips,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  get  over  his  anger,  and  if  he  views  your  bravery  in 
the  proper  light  he  will  regret  what  he  compelled  you  to 
do  against  your  own  inclinations  and  will  allow  you  the 
privilege  of  selecting  the  man  you  like,  if  you  should  ever 
make  up  your  mind  to  marry  any  one  in  the  future,  for 
that  is  a  privilege  that  every  man  and  woman  on  earth 
should  never  be  denied.” 

The  girl’s  eyes  kindled,  for  Fred  was  expressing  just 
the  sentiments  she  had  always  felt  in  regard  to  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  she  said : 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  those  words, 
for  they  express  just  what  I  think  about  matrimony,  and 
you  have  inspired  me  with  the  courage  to  face  my  father 
and  show  him  that  he  was  sacrificing  my  future  on  the 
altar  of  his  foolish  ambition.” 

“Yes,”  said  Blume,  who  had  been  a  very  interested  lis¬ 
tener  to  what  they  said,  “and  if  you  want  another  cham¬ 
pion,  Miss  Fairfax,  you  call  on  me,  too,  and  I  will  give 
your  father  a  good  talking  to,  which  is  what  he  actually 
needs  fa  the  present  ease.” 

She  gave  the  fat,  little  broker  a  grateful  smile  and 
said : 

“Gentlemen,  let  us  go  back  to  the  inn,  for  this  boat¬ 
house  fills  me  with  horror  when  I  think  of  what  has  just 
happened  here.”  4 

They  escorted  her  back  to  the  hotel,  and  she  met  a  tall, 
portly  man  on  the  veranda,  who  was  her  father,  as  was 
shown  by  her  words. 

“Papa,  I  am  glad  that  I  met  you,  for  I  have  something 
very  serious  to  say  to  you,  and  I  trish  to  see  you  at  once 
in  my  apartment.” 

“  Oh,  I  know  already  what  you  are  going  to  say,”  retort¬ 
ed  her  father,  who  was  a  very  pompous  man,  with  a  large 
opinion  of  his  own  importance,  “and  I  must  tell  you  that 
I  do  not  approve  of  your  conduct,  daughter.  However, 
we  shall  not  discuss  private  matters  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  and  I  shall  go  up  to  your  room  with  you  at 
once  and  settle  this  matter  in  my  own  way  with  you.” 

With  that  he  tendered  her  his  arm  and  led  her  away, 
and  Fred  saw  that  she  had  a  look  of  firm  resolution  upon 
her  handsome  face,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  her 
father  would  not  have  everything  his  own  way,  as  far  as 
settling  her  fate  was  concerned. 

When  she  was  gone  Blume  remarked : 

*  “Fearnot,  that  young  lady  has  got  a  will  of  her  own 
and  you  can  bet  that  old  Fairfax  won’t  break  it  very  easily, 
either.” 

“She  will  never  marry  that  foreigner,  I  am  sure,”  re¬ 
plied  Fred,  with  conviction.  “She  means  to  stick  up  for 
her  rights.” 

“Here  comes  Terry  with  a  young  man.” 

Fred  saw  bis  chum  approaching  with  Bishop,  and  there 
was  a  drawn  look  upon  Olcott’s  face  as  he  strode  up  to 
Fred  and  sung  out: 
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Say,  are  you  going  in  for  flirting  with  strange  girls 


?” 


Fred  hurried  out  to  meet  his  sweetheart,  and  he  saw 
by  the  sweet  smile  she  gave  him  that  Terry  had  not  men¬ 


“IJot  at  all,”  answered  Fred,  soberly.  “I  saw  you  pass¬ 
ing  the  boathouse  a  short  time  ago  and  I  suppose  you 
were  surprised  at  what  you  saw?” 

“Yes,  I  was  greatly  surprised,”  coolly  answered  Terry; 
“but  as  I  usually  mind  my  own  business  about  what  other 
fellows  do,  why,  it  is  not  troubling  me  very  much  what 
you  do.” 

V 

“Terry,  allow  me  to  explain - ” 

“1  don’t  want  any  explanations  from  you!”  was  the 
rough  reply.  “I  leave  it  up  to  your  manhood  to  do  what 
is  right,  that?s  all !  I  don’t  mind  fun  of  a  certain  kind, 
but  I  never  carry  it  Beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  I 
hope  you  do  the  same.  That’s  all !  Come  on,  Bishop !” 

Harry  saw.. at  a  glance  that  there  was  some  sort  of 
trouble  between  the  two  chums  and,  as  he  was  a  discreet 
fellow,  he  smiled  at  Fred  and  said,  as  he  walked  away  with 
Terry: 

“I’ll  see  you  later,  Fred.” 

“All  right,  Harry.  I  say,  Terry!” 

But  Terry  ignored  him,  and  the  two  passed  into  the 
inn,  while  Fred,  too  proud  to  beg,  stiffened  up  and  Broker 
Biume  vented  a  soft  whistle. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

*  v 

THE  ROBBERY  AT  THE  BALL. 

“Oh,  say,  Fearnot !  What  is  the  matter  between  you 
and  Terry?”  asked  Broker  Biume,  as  he  watched  the  two 
boys  keenly. 

“We  have  had  a  quarrel,”  answered  Fred,  “and  we  are 
going  to  make  it  up  pretty  soon ;  but  Terry  is  very  obsti¬ 
nate,  you  know,  and  it  takes  him  a  long  time  to  get  over  a 
huff.  He  is  the  best  fqjlow  on  earth  at  heart,  as  you  are 
aware,  but  he' has  a  very  hot  temper,  and  sometimes  it 
gets  the  best  of  him,  as  it  has  done  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance.” 

“Well,  well!  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  and  he  are 
not  on  speaking  terms,  for  I  thought  you  and  Terry 
would  tackle  that  Masked  Man  mystery  together,  and 
if  you  had  combined  forces  it  would  not  have  taken  very 
long  to  solve  the  problem.” 

“Oh,  this  dispute  won’t  amount  to  anything,”  answered 
Fred,  in  tones  of  conviction,  “for  we  think  too  much  of 
each  other  to  keep  it  up.” 

“"Have  you  heard  that  there  is  to  be  a  hop  to-night  in 
•the  parlor  of  the  inn?  I  believe  some  of  the  wealthier 
people  who  are  living  in  Fern  Crest  have  been  invited, 
and  as  there  are  no  end  of  pretty  girls,  both  here  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  village,  the  affair  is  bound  to  be  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  The  manager  has  a  very  good  hand  of  music,  and 
there  is  to  be  a  banquet  afterward.  It  promises  to  be  the 
swellest  affair  of  the  season.” 

“No,  1  had  not  heard  of  it ;  but  as  I  am  fond  of  dancing 
and  Miss  Olcott  also  favors  it,  I  expect  to  be  numbered 
with  the  guests  and  have  an  enjoyable  time,”  said  Fred. 
“And,  as  1  see  Miss  Evelyn  standing  over  there  in  the 
hall,  I  shall  speak  to  her  about  it,  if  you  will  excuse  me.” 


tioned  the  brunette  to  her. 

“Oh,  Fred!”  she  cried.  “I  was  looking  for  you  to  tell 
you  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  ball  here  to-night  and - ” 

“Evelyn,  I  have  heard  the  news  already  and  I  want 
to  ask  you  if  I  may  have  the  honor  of  being  your  escort, 
and  I  shall*  also  expect  to  have  the  privilege  of  all  the 
best  dances  with  you?” 

“Fred,  they  are  yours  without  the  asking,”  she  smiled. 
“But  you  look  very  serious,  dear,  and  I  hope  you  have 
not  been  having  any  more  horrid  quarrels  with  brother 
Terry?” 

“No,  no!  We  have  met,  but  he  still  shuns  me,  and 
we  had  a  rather  mild  quarrel  on  your  account,  for  which 
I  must  confess  I  honor  him.  Evelyn,  I  have  never  known 
of  you  ever  having  been  jealous  of  me,  except  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  which  proved  to  be  very  groundless.” 

“Why,  Fred,  what  do  you  mean?”  she  asked,  in  some 
surprise. 

“Well,  I  fear  that  Terry  has  an  idea  that  I  hav^  been 
flirting  with  Miss  Fairfax,  and  as  I  do  not  want  you  to 
have  any  misunderstanding  about  the  matter  by  receiv¬ 
ing  the  story  wrong,  I  wish  to  explain  the  case  exactly 
the  way  it  happened,  so  you  will  fully  understand  how  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  will  sometimes  convict  a  man.” 

“Speak  out,  Fred,”  she  answered  quietly,  “for  you 
know  we  have  no  serious  secrets  from  each  other,  and  I 
would  trust  you  with  my  life.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Fred,  and  he  told  her  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  boathouse  and  how  Terry  happened  to  be 
passing  at  the  very  moment  when  the  heiress  had  her 
arms  around  his  neck  and  her  face  on  his  bosom. 

A  merry  peal  of  laughter  escaped  Evelyn  when  he  fin¬ 
ished,  and  she  gave  Fred  a  quizzical  look  and  said : 

“Well,  it  certainly  must  have  looked  to  Terry  that  you 
were  making  love  to  Miss  Fairfax,  and  the  dear  boy  was 
probably  nettled  at  what  he  imagined  to  be  your  per¬ 
fidy.” 

“I  was  certainly  caught  in  a  very  compromising  posi¬ 
tion,”  Fred  admitted,  making  a  wrv  face,  “and  it  has  evi¬ 
dently  made  Terry  feel  more  angry  at  me  than  he  was 
before.  Now,  dd  not  tell  him  what  1  have  just  explained 
to  you  and  we  will  have  a  capital  joke  on  him  if  he  ever 
tries  to  upbraid  me  for  my  seeming  duplicity.” 

They  laughed  heartily  over  the  matter,  and  a  short 
time  afterward  Fred  took  Evelyn  out  for  a  spin  around 
the  lake  in  the  automobile,  for  Terrv  had  taken  Mary 
out  for  a  call  on  Bessie  Lee  Bishop. 

Terrv  kept  out  of  Fred’s  way  all  that  day,  and  when 
night  fell,  clear  and  moonlit,  the  inn  was  all  lighted  up 
and  the  band  began  to  play  and  the  invited  guests  began 
to  arrive  in  carriages  and  machines. 

All  the  young  ladies  wore  the  most  dazzling  costumes 
and  all  the  young  men  were  clad  in  full  dress,  and  the  par¬ 
lor  floors  were  waxed,  while  there  were  flowers  in  gar¬ 
lands  and  festoons  decorating  walls  and  posts. 

It  was  a  most  entrancing  scene,  and  as  Fred  stood  be¬ 
hind  Evelyn’s  chair,  looking  over  the  assemblage,  he 
caught  sight  of  the  Viscount  de  Roy  walking  across  the 
room  with  Miss  Fairfax  on  his  arm.  both  dressed  in  the 
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very  height  of  fashion,  and  the  young  lady's  father  look¬ 
ing  after  them  with  a  triumphant  expression  upon  his 
purse-proud  face. 

wonder  if  he  has  forced  the  poor  girl  to  continue  to 
accept  the  attenti^i  of  that  dark  foreigner  against  her 
will,  after  what  the  Frenchman  did  to  her  to-day?”  asked 
Evelyn. 

‘‘She  looks  so  downcast,  in  spite  of  the  artificial  smile 
she  is  assuming,  that  I  do  not  believe  she  is  with  de  Roy 
except  as  a  favor  for  her  ambitious  father,”  answered 

Fred. 

Just  then  Miss  Fairfax  glanced  up  and  caught  Fred’s 
eye  and  she  gave  him  such  an  appealing  look  that  he  felt 
sure  that  she  was  suffering  the  most  intense  anguish  for 
her  forced  presence  there  with  the  man. 

“What  beautiful  diamonds  every  one  is  wearing!”  said 
Evelyn,  as  she  gazed  around  at  the  sparkling  gems  worn 
by  nearly  all  the  young  ladies  in  white,  pink  and  pale  blue 
silks  and  satins.  “Fred,  I  never  saw  so  much  magnifi¬ 
cent  jewelry  worn  at  a  summer  resort  before,  and  it 
seems  to  show  that  nearly  every  one  here  is  a  person  of 
considerable  means.” 

Just  then  the  music  struck  up  a  wraltz,  and  Fred  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  de  Roy  and  his  fair  partner,  and  he 
saw  them  start  off,  dancing  together  among  the  scores 
of  others  who  wanted  to  waltz. 

There  was  some  subtle  fascination  about  that  French¬ 
man  which  held  Fred's  attention  attracted  toward  him 
constantly,  and  as  they  came  gliding  and  turning  down 
the  long  room  Fred  suddenly  noticed  a  most  peculiar  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  viscount. 

Miss  Fairfax’s  low-neck  dress  was  cut  Y-shaped  at  the 
back,  and  at  the  point  of  the  A7  she  had  the  lace  looped  up 
with  a  magnificent  sunburst  diamond  pin,  which  must 
have  been  worth  a  small  fortune. 

The  Frenchman’s  hand,  which  encircled  the  young 
lady’s  back,  stole  up  toward  this  pin,  and  Fred  could  have 
sworn  that  he  saw  the  man  deftly  unfastening  it,  for  just 
at  that  moment,  when  lie  expected  to  see  the  pin  drop  off 
into  de  Roy’s  hand,  they  whirled  around  and  Miss  Fair¬ 
fax’s  back  was  turned  toward  him. 

Around  they  waltzed,  and  as  her  back  came  into  view 
again*  Fred  saw  that  the  big  pin  had  disappeared  from 
the  young  lady’s  dress ! 

An  expression  of  amazement  took  possession  of  Fred’s 
face. 

“Thunder!  Is  that  fellow  a  thief?”  muttered  Fred. 

“What  fellow?”  asked  Evelyn,  overhearing  what  he 
said. 

“The  Viscount  de  Roy.” 

“Fred,  vou  must  be  mistaken.” 

“No,  no!”  he  protested.  “Listen  and  T  will  tell  you 
whv  I  think  he  has  just  robbed  Miss  Fairfax  of  ber  jew¬ 
elry,”  and  with  that  Fred  told  Evelyn  what  he  had  just 
wit%f.-sed,  and  he  added: 

“When  this  rlance  is  over  you  speak  to  Miss  Fairfax 
and  t.ell  hf-r  that  you  think  she  must  have  lost  that  pin, 
an d  1  will  attend  to  the  Frenchman  when  the  proper  time 
comes.” 

“Vm  .  well,  I  hall  do  as  your  suggest,”  answered  Fve- 
lyn,  and  -}»•*  waited  until* the  waltz  was  finished  and  then 
o.i,  d  o  er  to  Mi  Fairfax,  to  whom  she  had  been 


introduced  that  day,  and,  sitting  down  at  her  side  while 
de  Roy  went  off  to  get  her  a  glass  of  water,  she  smiled 
pleasantly  at  the  girl  and  said,  in  a  low  tone: 

“Pardon  me  for  speaking  about  your  adornments.  Miss 
Fairfax,  but  I  saw  a  lovely  sunburst  pin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  V  at  your  back  when  you  first  began  to  dance  with 
that  gentleman  and  now  it  is  gone.” 

A  startled,  little  cry  broke  from  the  heiress  and,  with 
an  anxious  look  on  her  dark  face,  she  felt  for  the  pin 
and  missed  it,  and,  as  a  look  of  great  dismay  Ashed  over 
her  face,  she  hastily  arose  and  said : 

“I  thank  you  for  the  information,  Miss  Olcott,  and 
your  information  is  correct,  for  I  had  such  a  pin  on  and 
now  it  is'  gone.”  # 

“Have  you  any  idea  what  became  of  it,  my  dear?” 

“I  certainly  must  have  lost  it,  and  I  am  very  sorry,  for 
the  pin  was  not  only  a  very  valuable  one,  but  it  was  a 
gift  from  my  dear  mother  just  before  she  died,  and  for 
that  reason  I  prized  it  very  highly.  Dear  me !  How 
awkward  of  me  not  to  have  fastened  it  on  more  securely, 
and  then  I  might  not  have  dropped  it !  My  dear,  will  you 
kindly  accompany  me  to  the  hotel  manager,  so  that  I  may 
tell  him  of  my  loss  and  beg  of  him  to  have  a  search  made 
for  it  at  the  first  opportunity  ?” 

“Miss  Fairfax,  it  is  not  necessary,  for  Mr.  Fearnot  has 
already  attended  to  the  matter,  for  he  was  the  one  who 
first  noticed  your  loss,  and  he  has  taken  the  matter  in 
hand  on  your  account.” 

“Why,  how  very  nice  that  was  of  him,  to  be  sure,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  convey  to  him  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  mv  gratitude  for  his  kind  attention  on  my  behalf.” 

While  this  was  going  on  Fred  had  been  watching  for 
the  return  of  the  Frenchman,  and  he  saw  him  join  the 
young  lady,  to  whom  he  gave  a  glass  of  ice  water,  and 
when  she  had  taken  some  of  it  he  walked  away  with  the 
empty  glass  and  laid  it  on  the  window  ledge. 

Fred  saw  another  man  glide  over  to  him,  and  they  held 
a  whispered  conversation  for  a  few  moments,  after  which 
de  Roy  thrust  his  hand  into  his  hip  pocket  and,  withdraw¬ 
ing  something,  he.  covertly  handed  it  to  his  companion, 
and  then  the  pair  parted. 

“Now,  what  could  that  meeting  have  meant?”  muttered 
Fred,  as  he  took  a  careful  look  at  the  friend  of  the  French¬ 
man  and  saw  that  he  was  a  very  slick-looking  man  of 
thirty,  with  a  Vandyke  beard.  “Why  did  the  viscount* 
consult  his  friend — to  pass  him  the  missing  sunburst?” 

One  of  the  guests  of  the  hotel  was  standing  next  to 
Fred  and  lie  pointed  out  de  Roy’s  friend  and  asked  the 
man : 

“Do  you  know  who  that  man  is,  sir?” 

“I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  gentleman, 
but  I  have  beard  that  lie  is  the  friend  and  companion  of 
the  Viscount  de  Roy,  and  lie  is  called  Mr.  Paul  Renaud. 
Like  the  viscount,  lie  is  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  who  knows 
no  end  to  his  money,  and  he  is  traveling  in  the  country 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
gather  material  for  writing  a  book  onf  American  social 
customs.” 

Fred  thanked  his  informant,  and  as  Evelyn  came  hack 
jitht  then  and  told  him  that  she  had  nolified  Mips  Fair¬ 
fax  that  her  pin  was  missing,  the  gentleman  walked  away. 

A  two-step  now  began  and  Fred  saw  the  viscount  take 
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another  partner  for  the  clance,  leaving  Miss  Fairfax 
laughing  and  chattiug  with  some  lady  friends,  who  sat 
near  her.  v 

As  Fred  had  an  engagement  to  have  that  dance  with 
Evelyn,  they  went  out  on  the  floor  together,  and  for  a 
while  lost  track  of  the  Frenchman. 

But  during  the  dance  they  glided  quite  close  to  de  Roy 
and  his  fair  partner,  who  was  very  handsomely  gowned 
and  wore  almost  as  expensive  jewelry  as  the  heiress  had 
on.  * 

On  pif#pbse  to  see  what  the  pair  were  doing,  Fred 
danced  along  as  close  to  them  as  he  could  and,  keeping  his 
eyes  fastened  upon  the  pair,  he  distinctly  saw  de  Roy’s 
outstretched  hand,  which  held  the  young  girl’s  wrist, 
working  swiftly  at  the  bracelet  studded  with  diamonds, 
which  encircled  the  young  lady’s  fair  arm. 

The  instant  it  was  loosened  at  the  clasp  the  viscount 
suddenly  raised  his  partner’s  arm  in  such  a  way  that  the 
open  sleeve  of  his  coat  gaped  under  the  dangling  bracelet, 
which  he  was  holding  with  his  little  finger  so  that  it 
would  not  fall  to  the  floor.  Then,  by  a  deft  motion,  he 
let  the  ornament  drop.  It  went  up  his  sleeve  so  sud¬ 
denly  and  quick  that  nobody  except  Fred  observed  it,  and 
he  held  his  arm  up  at  a.  high  angle,  so  the  bracelet  would 
not  fall  out  on  the  floor. 

The  whole  thing  was  done  so  slick  that  The  young  lady 
did  not  seem  to  know  that  she  had  lost  the  trinket,  and 
the  Frenchman  suddenly  paused  and  led  her  over  to  one 
of  the  chairs  and  Fred  followed  him  with  his  sweetheart, 
now  convinced  that  the  man  was  a  crook  of  the  worst 
kind. 

He  heard  de  Roy  say  to  the  girl : 

“Now,  mademoiselle,  if  you  will  excuse  me  one  leetle 
minute  I  will  go  and  get  you  one  glass  of  water,  as  you 
must  be  very  warm  after  ze  dance.” 

“Oh,  that  is  very  kind  of  you,  Count!”  gushed  the  girl, 
who  felt  very  highly  complimented  because  the  titled  for¬ 
eigner  had  been  so  kind  as  to  offer  to  dance  with  her. 

But  before  the  villainous  foreigner  had  time  to  get  away 
Fred  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  sternly: 

“Monsieur,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you!” 


CHAPTER  Y. 

UNDECEIVING  TERRY. 

Of  course,  the  young  lady  looked  at  Fred  with  a  great 
deal  of  surprise,  for  there  seemed  to  be  something  rude 
in  the  way  he  addressed  the  nobleman,  and  de  Roy°glared 
at  him  with  malevolence  and  hissed: 

“I  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  monsieur!” 

A  That  may  be  very  true,  Monsieur/’  answered  Fred, 
“but  I  wish  to  Iqjve  a  few  words  with  you  in  the  presence 
of  this  young  lady,  who  has  just  lost  a  beautiful  and  very 
valuable  bracelet  from  her  left  wrist,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  you  can  tell  her  where  it  is.” 

“Why,  you  insulting,  young  vagabond - ”  began  the 

nobleman,  but  lie  was  interrupted  by  a  suppressed  shriek 


from  the  young  lady,  who  just  then  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  she  had  met  with  a  serious  loss,  and  \.a-  feeling 
of  her  wrist  and  looking  wildly  on  the  floor  for  her  lo*t 
bracelet,  which  de  Roy  had  hidden  up  his  sleeve. 

“Miss  Grace,”  said  Fred  to  the  alarmed  girl,  “what  do 
you  miss?”  • 

“My  goodness  gracious!  My  beautiful  bracelet  is  gone!” 
she  answered,  and  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  asked 
Fred,  in  trembling  tones,  “Do  you  know  what  lias  become 
of  it,  Mr.  Fearnot?” 

“I  certainly  do!”  answered  Fr^d.  “While  I  was  danc-*’ 
ing  with  Miss  Olcott,  very  close  to  you  and  this  man,  I  saw 
him  deliberately  loosen  your  bracelet  and  drop  it  up  his 
sleeve,  and  it  is  there  now !” 

He  pointed  squarely  at  the  cowering  Frenchman,  who 
had  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and,  leaping  forward,  Fred 
seized  him  by  the  arm  and  shook  it  so  violently  tha4-  +he 
missing  bracelet  dropped  out  on  the  floor ! 

Cries  of  astonishment  arose  on  all  sides,  for  several 
people  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  loud  words 
they  all  used,  and  as  the  young  girl  picked  up  her  brace¬ 
let  she  cried,  in  delighted  tones: 

“Yes,  yes!  This  is  my  bracelet!” 

“Now,  then,  monsieur,”  proceeded  Fred,  “will  you  ex¬ 
plain  how  you  happened  to  have  that  young  lady’s  orna¬ 
ment  up  your  sleeve  ?” 

“Parbleu!  It  was  an  accident!”  stammered  the  exposed 
rascal. 

“Accident,  indeed!”  sneered  Fred.  “It  was  nothing  of 
the  sort,  and  I  can  prove  by  a  reputable  witness  that  you 
deliberately  unfastened  that  bracelet  from  the  arm  of 
Miss  Grace  and  dropped  it  from  your  little  finger  into 
the  sleeve'  of  your  coat.” 

“lrou  liar!”  hissed  the  Frenchman.  “I  shall  strike  vou 
to  the  earth  !”  And  he  made  a  violent  pass  at  Fred’s  face, 
and  shrieks  of  dismay  burst  from  the  young  ladies  around 
them  as  Fred  dodged  the  blow  and  grasped  the  arm  of  the 
excited  and  very  angry  man. 

It  was  a  grip  of  steel,  from  which  the  Frenchman  could 
not  pull  himself,  despite  all  his  efforts  to  do  so,  and  Fred 
said,  with  dignity : 

“You  are  no  gentleman  to  fight  in  the  presence  of 
these  ladies,  and  yet  }7mi  call  )T>urself  a  French  nobleman. 
No  real  nobleman  of  France  would  so  degrade  himself. 
In  addition  to  the  theft  of  Miss  Grace’s  bracelet,  I  also 
accuse  )rOu  of  having  stolen  the  sunburst  pin  Miss  Fair¬ 
fax  had  at  the  back  of  her  waist  when  you  were  dancing 
with  her !” 

De  Roy’s  eves  gleamed  like  those  of  a  snake,  and  he 
retorted,  hotly: 

“Again  you  lie !  I  know"  nothing  about  the  pin  you 
allude  to,  and  I  demand  satisfaction  from  you  for  accus¬ 
ing  me  of  a  double  crime  of  which  I  am  totally  incapable. 

I  would  have  you  to  understand  that  I  am  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  noble  (Extraction.  There  is  no  need  fo»ie 
to  steal,  and  you  shall  be  made  to  prove  the  words  you 
utter  against  me,  which  are  not  only  ridiculous  and  ab¬ 
surd,  but  are  also  no  proof,  if  the  young  lady’s  bracelet 
was  in  the  sleeve  of  my  coat  it  got  there  by  accident,  and 
if  Miss  Fairfax,  too,  lost  a  bauble  1  defy  you  to  find  it 
hidden  upon  my  person  and  I  give  you  full  privilege  to 
search.” 
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Fred  laughed  scornfully  at  the  speech  and  spoke  up, 
saving ; 

“Of  course,  the  pin  is  not  in  your  possession  now,  for  I 
saw  you  pass  it  to  your  friend  and  companion,  Paul  Re- 
naud,  and  as  he  left  the  room  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
took  great  care  to  conceal  it  somewhere.  But,  monsieur, 
I  warn  you  that  I  shall  recover  that  pin  for  Miss  Fair¬ 
fax,  and  if  you  are  the  Masked  Man  who  has  been  rob¬ 
bing)  the  guests  of  this  hotel  I  shall  expose  you  within 
forty-eight  hours !” 

“Parbleu !”  scornfully  laughed  the  Frenchman,  shrug¬ 
ging  his  well-padded  shoulders.  “What  nonsense!  Now 
you  would  make  me  out  to  be  a  regular  burglar.  But  I 
defy  you  to  prove  that  I  am  not  just  what  I  represent  my¬ 
self,  and  you  shall  be  punished  right  now!” 

He  slid  his  hand  into  his  pistol  pocket  and  was  pulling 
out  a  revolver,  intending  to  shoot  Fred,  when  Terry,  who 
had  been  looking  on,  made  a  sudden  leap  forward  and 
grasped  his  arm  and  pulled  it  away,  causing  the  pistol  to 
fall  to  +he  floor. 

Before  Fred  could  say  a  word  Terry  had  the  French¬ 
man  bv  the  neck  and  was  kicking  him  across  the  ballroom 
floor,  while  several  of  the  panicstricken  girls  shrieked 
and  one  of  them  actually  fainted. 

In  an  instant  Fred  was  beside  his  chum,  and  by  that 
time  Terry  had  reached  the  door  with  the  swearing  and 
blasphemous  Frenchman,  and  gave  him  a  parting  kick 
and  flung  him  out  into  the  yard,  shouting: 

“  There !  Take  that,  you  sneaking  scoundrel,  and  don’t 
you  ever  enter  this  room  again  or  I  will  wipe  up  the  floor 
with  you !” 

De  Roy  scrambled  to  his  feet  and,  shaking  his  clenched 
fists  in  the  air,  he  shouted  something  at  Terry  and  ran 
awav  into  the  bushes. 

As  Terry  turned  around  he  saw  Fred  standing  at  his 
side,  with  his  hand  outstretched,  and  heard  him  say,  feel¬ 
ingly  : 

“Won’t  you  shake  hands  with  me,  old  man  ?”  N  x 

“Fred,  it’s  hard  to  remain  on  bad  terms  with  you,  and 
I  will  gladly  shake  hands;  but  at  the  same  time  I  still 
maintain  that  I  was  justified  in  thrashing  that  tramp  as 
severely  as  I  did — no  matter  what  you  say  to  the  con¬ 
trary — and  you  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  me.” 

With  that  Terry  grasped  Fred’s  hand,  and  after  a  while 
Fred  said : 

“Terry,  I  am  very  glad  that  the  brench  between  us  is 
healed,  but  I  stick  to  my  opinion,  just  the  same  as  you 
do,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  it  came  to  a  contest  of  strength 
or  skill  between  us  to  settle  our  dispute  in  any  other  way 
fhan  rny  friendly  words,  I  would  have  been,  your  mas¬ 
ter.” 

This  boast  was  made  with  all  the  quiet  dignity  Fred 
possessed,  and  was  not  said  to  hurt  Terry’s  pride  or  to  be¬ 
little  any  of  his  wonderful  attainments;  but  it  was  said 
with  a  -incere  belief  on  Fred’s  part  that  he  wa-s  actually 
his  chum’s  master,  physically  and  mentally. 

A  look  of  surprise  overspread  Terry’s  face  at  this  re¬ 
mark,  for  it  was  a  possibility  that  he  had  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing  before,  and  be  spoke  up,  somewhat  warm¬ 
ly,  and  said: 

u\  don’t  know  about  that,  Fred,  and  if  you  have  such 
egotistical  opinion  of  your  superiority  over  me,  why, 


nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  try  me  out  in  any  manner  you  deem  necessary 
to  show  which  of  us  is  the  best  man.” 

“Under  condition  that  it  is  only  a  friendly  dispute 
from  now  on,  I  shall  do  so,”  answered  Fred,  promptly. 
“And  we  can  easily  settle  our  friendly  dispute  by  athletic 
contests,  and  the  girls  can  be  the  judges.” 

“I’ll  go  you!”  said  Terry.  “But  I  say,  Fred,  before 
this  matter  goes  any  further,  I  think  that  you  owe  me  an 
explanation.” 

“I  do  not  understand  what  you  are  referring  to,  Terry.” 

“I  refer  to  your  meeting  with  Miss  Fairfax  in  the  boat¬ 
house  and  the  peculiar  position  in  which  I  saw  you.” 

A  roar  of  laughter  escaped  Fred  and  he  held  his  sides, 
for  there  was  a  very  serious  expression  upon  his  chum’s 
face,  for  Terry  was  under  the  impression  that  Fred  had 
not  treated  Evelyn  quite  right  by  apparently  making  love 
to  another  girl. 

Terry  watched  him  in  surprise,  for  he  could  not  quite 
understand  the  cause  of  'Fred’s  hilarity  over  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  very  serious  matter  in  relation  to  his  sis¬ 
ter. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  exclaimed.  “Will  you  please  tell 
me  where  the  funny  part  comes  in,  so  I  can  have  a  laugh, 
too?” 

“Terry,  you  were  deceived  by  appearances,”  laughed 
Fred,  “and  I  will  explain  the  matter  to  you,  just  the 
same  as  I  did  to  Evelyn,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  can 
prove  every  word  I  utter,  for  I  had  Broker  Blume  with 
me  as  a  witness  at  the  time  Miss  Fairfax  was  embracing 
me  during  a  hysterical  fit  she  had  on  account  of  the 
Frenchman  trying  to  kill  her.” 

With  that  Fred  told  Terry  everjdhing,  and  a  foolish 
look  came  over  his  chum’s  face,  and  he  flushed  and  said, 
emphatically : 

“What  a  fool  I  have  been  to  condemn  you  unheard !  I 
might  have  known  better,  for  no  fellow  in  the  world 
knows  what  an  honorable  boy  Fred  Fearnot  is  better  than 
I  do !” 

“Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied,  Terry,  and  now  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  assist  me  in  running  down  the 
Man  with  the  Black  Mask,  who  has  been  robbing  the 
guests  of  the  hotel.” 

“I  have  heard  all  about  that  fellow,  Fred,  and  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  expose  the  rascal,  if  that  is  your  game.” 

“I  have  my  suspicions  that  the  guilty  crook  is  the  Vis¬ 
count  de  Roy,”  said  Fred,  “and  we  shall  not  have  to  look 
much  further  than  that  man  to  lay  our  hands  upon  the 
guilty  one.  He  has  got  a  partner  named  Renaud,  and  I 
saw  him  pass  Miss  Fairfax’s  lace  pin  to  that  fellow,  and  I 
am  going  to  make  an  effort  to  get  it  back  for  her  and 
show  that  villain  up  to  her  father  as  the  real  scoundrel 
that  he  certainly  is.” 

The  two  boys  talked  over  the  matter  for  a  few  minutes 
and  just  as  they  were  going  back  into  the  room,  where 
the  dancing  had  been  resumed,  they  heard  a  light  foot¬ 
step  and  saw  Miss  Fairfax  coming  outside. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot!”  she  cried.  “I  am  so  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you!  Everybody  inside  is 
so  shocked  by  that  man’s  actions,  and  they  all  say  he  is 
a  regular  thief.  I  suppose  you  were  astonished  to  see 
me  with  him  to-night,  but  it  is  all  my  father’s  doings.  He 
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> a i « 1  he  moisted  on  my  attending  the  hop  with  the  vis¬ 
count,  for  papa  had  told  some  of  his  friends  that  1  was 
engaged  to  the  nobleman,  and  he  did  not  blame  de  Roy 
for  attacking  me,  but  said  that  I  must  have  provoked  him 
until  I  got  him  into  a  frenzy  and  he  was  not  accountable 
for  his  actions  if  I  had  driven  him  to  madness  and  de¬ 
spair  by  my  cruel  treatment.” 

“Your  father  is  certainly  insane  on  the  subject  of  mar¬ 
rying  you  off  to  a  title,”  said  Fred,  “and  I  am  very  sorry 
for  you.  But  perhaps  if  I  can  prove  to  Mr.  Fairfax  that 
de  Roy  is  an  impostor  and  a  common  thief  he  will  very 
likely  change  his  views  about  the  man.” 

“Oh,  if  you  could  only  expose  the  man  I  would  be  the 
most' grateful  girl  in  the  world!”  cried  Miss  Fairfax,  ex¬ 
citedly.  “Prove  to  my  father  that  the  man  is  a  common 
felon  and  papa  will  not  allow  me  to  disgrace  myself  by 
marrying  the  odious  fellow.” 

“Did  your  father  hear  me  brand  de  Roy  a  thief?” 

“He  did,  and  he  bitterly  condemns  you  for  it,  and  said 
that  you  are  mistaken  and  he  means  to  see  that  the  vis¬ 
count  makes  you  retract  all  you  said  against  him,  for  it 
was  very  degrading  for  de  Roy  to  be,  accused  of  such  a 
felony  before  a  roomful  of  people.” 

“Amur  father  will  have  a  hard  job  to  convince  himself 
that  the  Frenchman  is  a  villain  unless  the  matter  is 
shown  right  up  to  him,”  said  Fred;  “but  you  can  rest  as¬ 
sured,  Miss  Fairfax,  that  I  shall  expose  the  man  in  such 
a  manner  that  Mr.  Fairfax  will  have  no  alternative  but  to 
forbid  you  to  marry  him.” 

“Good!  Good!”  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight.  “I  only  wish  my  father  would  permit 
me  to  make  a  charge  of  robbery  against  that  Frenchman, 
so  I  could  have  him  arrested  for  stealing  my  lace  pin,  but 
he  will  not  do  it,  and  neither  will  Miss  Grace,  who  dreads 
the  notoriety  of  getting  brought  into  a  police  court.” 

With  that  they  all  returned  to  the  ballroom,  and  as  all 
the  excitement  about  Fred’s  encounter  with  the  viscount 
had  died  out  the  dancing  was  resumed,  and  the  three  went 
in  for  their  share  of  the  fun  and  were  soon  whirling 
around  in  the  thrilling  mazes  of  the  dreamy  waltzes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TRAPPING  THE  THIEF. 

For  several  nights  after  the  Hop  Fred  and  Terry  se¬ 
creted  themselves  in  the  upper  halls  of  the  inn,  watching 
for  the  Man  in  the  Mask  to  make  his  appearance;  but  he 
did  not  appear,  and  Fred  finally  said: 

“We  shall  have  to  throw  out  a  bait  for  him,  Terry,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  it  will  be  to  circulate  a  story  in  the 
inn  to  the  effect  that  a  rich  man  has  arrived,  earning  a 
large  sum  of  money  with  him,  which  he  has  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  and  the  thief  will  hear  of  it  and  try  to  rob  the 
guest  on  the  very  first  night  of  his  arrival.  You  can  dis¬ 
guise  yourself  and  play  the  part  of  the  rich  man,  and 
the  rascal  will  walk  right  into  a  trap,  which  we  will  have 
prepared  for  him.” 


“Thunder!  That  is  just  the  plan!”  cried  Terry,  and 
with  that  he  laid  out  a  plan  which  met  Fred’s  approval 
and  they  proceeded  to  put  it  in  operation  without  delay. 

Terry  left  the  inn,  and  that  afternoon  the  manager 
gave  out  the  report  that  a  millionaire  contractor  was  com¬ 
ing  to  the  inn  with  a  big  sum  of  money  and  that  he  was 
very  much  worried  about  it,  as  the  safe  lock  was  out  of 
order  and  he  could  not  open  it.  , 

Pretty  soon  all  the  guests  were  discussing  the  expect¬ 
ed  arrival  of  the  man  with  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
wondering  what  he  would  do  with  it  while  the  hotel  safe 
was  locked. 

The  hotel  keeper  had  gone  to  each  individual  guest  and 
asked  them  confidentially  not  to  mention  the  man’s 
money,  as  the  Man  in  the  Mask  might  hear  of  it  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  rob  the  old  contractor.  Of  course,  each  one 
promised  to  keep  silent,  but  the  news  spread  like  light¬ 
ning. 

At  five  o’clock  Terry  arrived,  with  a  valise,  and  he  was 
disguised  with  a  white  beard  and  wig,  and  he  wore  an  old 
suit  of  clothes  padded  out  to  make  him  look  as  if  he  was 
very  stout. 

He  had  an  old  pipe  in  his  mouth,  to  make  the  decep¬ 
tion  greater,  and,  changing  his  walk  and  his  voice,  he 
alighted  from  the  carriage  and,  entering  the  inn,  he 
shouted  in  nasal  tones: 

“Hey,  landlord!  I  want  to  leave  my  valise  in  your 
care.” 

“I  am  very  sorry,  sir,”  answered  the  innkeeper,  “but 
my  safe  is  broken  and  I  have  no  place  to  keep  vour  valise 
to-night.” 

“But/gosh  dura  it!  this  bag  contains  a  heap  of  money 
and  it  may  not  be  safe  to  keep  it  in  my  room.  I  would 
have  put  it  into  the  bank,  but  I  collected  the  money  after 
banking  hours  to-day  and  now  I  have  got  to  sit  up  all 
night  guarding  it.  Hanged  if  I  don’t  go  to  some  other 
hotel !” 

“Oh,  your  bag  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  your  room,  sir,” 
hastily  answered  the  proprietor.  “I  will  send  you  one  of 
the  porters  to  sit  up  and  guard  it,  if  you  wish,  while  you 
are  at  dinner.” 

“Well,  I  v  reckon  that  will  do,”  said  Terry,  seeming  to 
be  more  satisfied..  “Show  me  to  my  room  and  I  will  have 
a  wash-up  and  get  ready  for  supper.  What  time  are  you 
people  going  to  eat?”  ' 

“At  precisely  six  o'clock,”  answered  the  hotel  keeper. 

“All  right,  boss;  that  will  suit  me,  and  be  sure  to  have 
plenty  of  pork  and  beans  on  the  table,  with  a  few  onions, 
for  them  is  the  kind  of  things  I  like  most  when  T  am  din¬ 
ing  out  at  hotels,  where  I  can  order  anything  that  I  want 
to  eat.” 

The  guests  who  heard  this  dialogue  smiled  a  little  and 
set  the  man  down  for  a  common  sort  of  a  man,  who  was 
not  used  to  the  high  life  of  a  fashionable  summer  resort, 
and  Terry  grabbed  his  hall  and  went  upstairs  after  one  of 
the  bellboys  to  his  room,  where  lie  locked  himself  in. 

Fred  was  lounging  near  by,  and  he  noticed  th$t  the 
A  lseount  de  Roy  and  his  friend  Paul  Renaud  were  listen¬ 
ing  to  all  that  was  said,  while  apparently  paying  the 
strictest  of  attention  to  Miss  Fairfax,  who  was  reclinin'* 
in  a  hammock,  which  was  swung )oe tween  two  pin. .  »  posts. 
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her  rather  had  been  very  severe  with  her  about  continuing 
her  friendship  with  the  Frenchman,  in  spite  of  what  had 
transpired  the  previous  night. 

Of  course,  it  puzzled  Fred  to  understand  why  Mr.  Fair- 
tax  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  brutal  attack  on  his 
daughter  in  the  boathouse  and  the  robbery  of  her  valu¬ 
able  lace  pin  at  the  ball.  Any  other  sane  man  would  have 
investigated  the  matter  thoroughly  and  would  have  hand¬ 
ed  the  rascally  Frenchman  over  to  the  police. 

It  struck  Fred  that  Mr.  Fairfax  might  have  a  very 
potent  reason  besides  his  anxiety  to  wed  his  daughter  to 
a  titled  nobleman.  At  any  rate,  the  gentleman's  action 
in  the  matter  was  very  reprehensible  and  exceedingly  pe¬ 
culiar,  to  say  the  least,  under  the  circumstances. 

The  two  Frenchmen  presently  left  the  girl  and  Fred 
walked  over  to  the  hammock  and  spoke  to  her,  saying : 

‘‘Miss  Fairfax,  I  am  astonished  to  see  you  on  seeming¬ 
ly  friendly  terms  with  those  two  scoundrels  after  what 
happened  last  night,  and  I  would  like  to  know  why  your 
father  don't  horsewhip  the  pair  and  have  them  arrested. 
They  are  nothing  but  a  pair  of  crooks !”  I 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  she  answered,  sitting  up,  with  a  look 
of  anguish  on  her  beautiful,  dark  face,  “I  have  laid  the 
whole  matter  before  my  father,  just  exactly  as  it  stands, 
and,  although  he  now  knows  that  the  viscount  tried  to 
murder  me  in  his  rage  and  last  night  robbed  me  of  my 
jewelry,  he  treats  the  matter  with  the  coolest  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  says  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  case,  because  I 
wish  to  prejudice  him  against  the  count.” 

“Has  you  father  any  other  motive  besides  ambition 
for  social  distinction  in  wishing  to  marry  you  to  that 
man?” 

“I  dc  not  know.  He  may  have.  But  if  there  is  any 
other  motive  he  has  certainly  concealed  it  from  me  very 
cleverly.” 

Terry  remained  in  his  room  all  the  evening  and  had 
his  dinner  sent  up,  and  Fred  concealed  himself  in  a  hall 
closet  about  ten  o'clock,  from  which  point  of  vantage  he 
could  see  the  doors  of  all  the  bedrooms. 

A  long  wait  followed,  during  which  he  saw  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  guests  go  to  their  apartments,  until  at  last  they 
had  all  retired. 

There  was  a  grandfather’s  clo(ck  in  the  hall,  which 
struck  the  hours,  and  at  the  last  stroke  of  eleven  Fred 
heard  a  stealthy  footstep  in  the  hall  and,  peering  out  of 
a  crack,  he  saw  the  muffled  figure  of  a  masked  man  come  1 
stealing  from  the  rear  window,  which  was  wide  open. 

“There  is  the  Masked  Man  at  last!”  he  muttered,  soft¬ 
ly.  “'And,  by  jove !  he  is  heading  straight  for  th4  door  of 
Terry’s  room.  He  will  find  a  hot  reception  awaiting 
him  when  he  gets  inside,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mis¬ 
taken  !” 

The  skulking  figure  had  paused,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
fumbling  with  the  lock.  Then  it  swung  open  .and  he 
passed  into  Terry’s  bedroom. 

A-  Fred  glided  out  of  the  closet  he  suddenly  heard  a 
veil  coming  from  the  room,  followed  by  the  scuffling  of 
feet,  a  loud  bang,  and  then  he  reached  the  door  and 
peered  inside,  where  a  terrible  struggle  was  going  on  be¬ 
tween  Terry  and  the  Masked  Man. 

Terry  had  him  down  on  the  floor  and  was  punching 


him  with  all  his  might,  but  the  man  was  not  uttering  a 
word. 

Into  the  room  Fred  hurried,  but  the  Masked  Man  saw 
him  coming  and,  by  a  violent  effort,  he  tore  himself  free 
of  Terry’s  hold  and  plunged  head  foremost  toward  the 
door  leading  to  the  hall.  Fred  made  a  grab  for  him  as 
lie  was  passing,  but  as  his  hand  closed  on  the  man’s  coat 
he  slipped  out  of  it  and  darted  into  the  hall. 

“Hold  him,  Fred !”  shouted  Terry,  as  he  bounded  to 
his  feet,  but  Fred  could  not  comply  with  This  order,  for 
the  fellow  was  out  in  the  hall  and  was  speeding  toward 
the  open  window. 

Both  boys  rushed  after  the  man,  who  still  held  on  to 
the  valise,  and  saw  him  take  a  flying  leap  straight  through 
the  open  window,  where  he  disappeared  from  view  below. 

As  Fred  and  Terry  ran  to  the  open  window  and  looked 
out  they  saw  the  fellow  vanish  around  the  back  of  the 
autofnobile  shed. 

“Well,  our  trap  was  a  failure,  Terry,  and  we  deserve  to 
be  kicked  for  permitting  him  to  get  away  from  us  so 
easy,”  said  Fred. 

“Good  Lord!  What  a  scrapper  he  was!”  panted  Terry. 
“Why,  he  fought  like  a  wildcat  and,  although  I  made  a 
tremendous  effort  to  get  his  mask  off,  so  I  could  see  what 
kind  of  a  facejie  had,  he  somehow  prevented  me  from 
doing  it,  and  his  identity  is  as  much  a  mystery  now  as  it 
was  before.” 

“I  wonder  if  this  old  coat  would  give  us  a  clew?”  asked 
Fred,  as  he  held  up  the  ancient  garment  he  had  stripped 
off  of  the  man,  and  Terry  took  it  and  began  to  search 
the  pockets. 

He  brought  several  things  to  light,  and  among  them  a 
small  package,  which  consisted  of  an  outer  covering  of 
tissue  paper  tied  with  a  string. 

The  boys  opened  it,  and  then,  to  their  amazement,  into 
Fred’s  hand  fell  the  fine  diamond  lace  pin  which  had 
been  stolen  from  Miss  Fairfax ! 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Fred,  holding  it. up  to  the  view 
of  Terry.  “See  what  he  had  in  his  pocket  !  Now,  as  it 
was  the  Viscount  de  Roy  who  took  the  ornament  off 
Miss  Fairfax  in  my  sight,  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  was 
the  party  who  wore  that  coat  just  now,  and  the  Man  in 
the  Mask  and  the  French  viscount  are  one  and  the 
same  person.”  & 

“Fred,  you  are  right.  We  must  go  straight  to  the 
Frenchman’s  room  and  see  if  he  is  in.  If  he  isn’t,  why,  it 
will  be  a  pretty  sure  thing  that  he  is  the  fellow  we  were 
just  chasing  out  the  window.” 

They  knew  which  room  the  viscount  occupied  and 
knocked  at  the  door,  but,  receiving  no  answer,  Fred  put 
his  shoulder  against  the  panels  and  pushed  it  in,  as  the 
lock  broke  under  the  strain. 

“The  room  is  empty!”  said  Fred,  looking  around. 

“Search  it!”  whispered  Terry,  excitedly.  “Search  the 
place  before  he  comes  back  and  see  if  we  can  find  any  of 
the  loot  stolen  from  the  guests  of  the  hotel.  If  we  do,  it 
will  be  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  the  monsieur  was  playing 
a  double  part.” 

There  was  a  trunk  in  the  corner,  and  they  found  it  un¬ 
locked  and  lifted  the  lid,  when  before  their  eyes  in  the 
tray  they  caught  sight  of  enough  jewelry  to  stock  a  small¬ 
sized  store,  as  Terry  put  it. 
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have  the  consolation  of  keeping  the  money  we  got  from 


The  noise  had,  of  course,  brought  many  of  the  guests 
out  of  their  rooms,  and  the  hotel  proprietor  pushed  the 
curious  crowd  aside,  who  were  blocking  the  doorway,  and 
advanced  toward  the  two  boys. 

“llow  did  you  make  out  with  the  Masked  Man?”  he 
asked. 

“He  tried  to  get  in  and  we  had  a  struggle,  but  he  es¬ 
caped  with  my  valise,  and  when  he  opens  it  he  will  find  it 
stuffed  with  old  rags  !”  chuckled  Terry.  Then  he  added, 
as  he  pointed  to  the  trunk:  “Call  in  your  guests  and 
see  if  they  can  identify  this  junk.” 

With  that  the  innkeeper  sung  out  for  the  people  to 
come  in  who  had  suffered  losses  by  burglary,  to  see  if  any 
of  the  things  in  the  trunk  belonged  to  them,  and  several 
responded.  They  had  scarcely  set  eyes  on  the  jewelry 
when  their  exclamations  told  plainly  that  they  recognized 
their  property,  and  the  innkeeper  told  each  one  to  take 
what  belonged  to  them,  and  stated  that  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  Viscount  de  Roy  was  the  thief  who  had 
been  robbing  them. 

Miss  Fairfax  was  among  the  people  who  advanced  into 
the  room,  and  Fred  held  out  her  lace  pin  to  her  and  said, 
with  a  smile : 

“I  told  you  I  would  recover  your  pin  within  forty-eight 
hours  and,  although  I  did  not  do  it  on  time,  I  have  cer¬ 
tainly  recovered  it  for  you,  and  it  came  from  a  pocket  of 
the  coat  worn  by  the  Masked  Man!” 

“Then  he  and  the  viscount  are  identical?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  now.” 

She  thanked  Fred  courteously  for  restoring  the  pin  to 
her,  and  then  she  turned  to  her  father,  who  accompanied 
her,  and  said,  triumphantly: 

“There !  Now,  papa,  are  you  satisfied  that  the  man  is 
a  scoundrel?” 

The  face  of  Mr.  Fairfax  underwent  a  violent  change  of 
expression  and  he  began  to  look  decidedly  uncomfortable 
as  he  coughed  and  answered: 

“If  the  man  was  a  thief  and  an  impostor,  daughter,  I 
am  glad  we  have  found  it  out  in  good  season.” 

“Fred,”  whispered  Terry,  plucking  him  by  the  sleeve, 
“let  us  have  a  look  at  Paul  Renaud’s  room  while  we  are 
about  it.” 

It  was  the  next  apartment  to  that  occupied  by  the  miss¬ 
ing  viscount,  and  a  commit i cation  wras  established  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rooms  by  a  door,  through  which  the  boys 
now  passed. 

This  apartment,  too,  was  vacant,  and  on  the  looking 
glass  of  the  bureau  was  stuck  a  sheet  of  paper,  bearing 
the  words: 

“Fred  Fearnot:  Beware  of  our  vengeance!  We  were 
in  here  while  you  were  recovering  the  guests’  things  from 
de  Roy’s  trunk.  For  baffling  our  designs  on  the  guests 
and  wresting  from  us  the  fruits  of  our  ingenuity  we  shall 
never  rest  easy  until  we  have  punished  you  severely.  As 
the  jig  is  up,  we  may  as  well  tell  you  that  de  Roy  is  no 
more  a  French  viscount  than  you  are.  He  was  a  fake, 
and  only  assumed  the  role  to  catch  Miss  Fairfax,  whose 
millions  he  was  after.  Don’t  crow  over  your  victory,  for 
you  are  a  marked  man,  and  at  the  most  unexpected  mo¬ 
ment  a  bullet  in  the  dark  is  going  to  pay  you  off  fur  but¬ 
ting  into  cur  business  and  spoiling  everything  for  us.  We 


the  dubs  we  robbed,  if  you  did  recover  the  jewelry.  Give 
old  Fairfax  our  regards,  and  tell  him  that  the  next  time 
he  picks  out  a  foreign  title  for  his  daughter  to  see  that 
it  is  genuine!  Paul  Renaud.” 

The  boys  wrere  astonished  at  the  impudence  of  the  two 
crooks,  and  carried  the  note  into  the  next  room  and  hand¬ 
ed  it  to  Mr.  Fairfax. 

“Humph!”  he  grunted,  and,  seizing  his  daughter  by 
the  arm,  he  left  the  room,  crushed  in  pride  and  ambi¬ 
tion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AT  THE  ATHLETIC  MEET. 

“I  say,  Fred/’  said  Terry,  writh  a  very  peculiar  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  eyes,  several  days  after  the  French  fakirs 
disappeared  from  the  inn,  “are  you  going  over  to  Fern 
Crest  to  the  tournament  this  afternoon?” 

“Terry,  your  sister  and  I  are  going  over  in  the  machine 
at  two  o’clock,  and  she  told  me  to  ask  you  and  Mary  to 
accompany  us,  for  there  are  going  to  be  a  large  number 
of  young  people  from  the  inn  there,  and  you  and  I  are 
likely  to  be  a  couple  of  the  contestants.” 

Fred  looked  square  into  his  chum’s  eyes  as  he  made 
this  remark,  and  Terry  flushed  a  little,  for  he  saw  that 
Fred  read  in  his  glance  what  was  passing  through  his 
mind,  and  he  spoke  up,  saying: 

“Yes,  yes;  I  expected  to  challenge  you  to  several  feats 
of  physical  strength,  endurance  and  agility,  for  I  have 
not  forgotten  that  we  have  got  to  settle  our  friendly  dis¬ 
pute,  and  this  is  our  opportunity.” 

“Terry,  I  have  boasted  that  I  am  your  master  from  an 
athletic  point,  and  I  intend  to  make  good.  There  will 
be  several  contests  quite  suitable  for  us  to  test  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  and  as  there  will  be  a  large 
delegation  from  the  inn  among  the  spectators  we  can  be 
sure  to  have  some  very  unprejudiced  judges,  for  you  and  I 
are  equally  well  liked  by  our  friends.  Are  you  game  for 
the  trial?” 

“I  am  game  for  anything  to  settle  this  matter,  Fred.” 

And  thus  the  matter  was  arranged. 

The  meet  had  been  gotten  up  by  some  of  the  guests 
of  the  hotel  for  their  amusement,  as  life  at  most  sum¬ 
mer  resorts  is  very  dull  and  monotonous  unless  various 
forms  of  pleasure  are  arranged  by  the  people  who  are 
most  adept  at  such  matters. 

At  two  that  afternoon  the  machine  left  the  inn,  carrv- 
ing  the  two  boys  and  their  sweethearts  to  the  athletic 
grounds  in  the  suburbs  of  the  village,^  and  they  found  a 
large  gathering  there,  for  the  seats  were  free  to  all  the 
villagers,  and  most  of  them  attended. 

Broker  Blume  had  consented  to  be  master  of  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  soon  after  Fred's  party  arrived  he  started  the 
fun  by  organizing  a  fat  men’s  race,  in  which  he  himself 
took  part,  and  as  there  were  several  pretty  stout  individu¬ 
als  among  the  audience  there  were  five  starters.  * 
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L  was  a  very  comical  sight  to  see  the  heavyweights 
living  to  run  around  the  oval  in  the  broiling  sun,  with 
sweat  running  down  their  faces  in  streams,  their  collars 
wilted,  and  the  fans  in  their  hands  working  overtime, 
both  to  give  them  breath  and  coolness. 

I  he  contest  was  only  half  over  when  the  leader  tripped 
over  his  own  feet  and,  turning  a  complete  somersault, 
landed  right  in  the  path  of  the  others  and  they  all  fell 
over  him.  Not  one  of  them  attempted  to  get  up  and  re¬ 
sume  the  race,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  inn  got  a  wheel 
barrow  and  carted  them  back,  one  after  another,  and  the 
judges  called  the  contest  a  draw. 

Then  the  announcer  told  the  audience  that  Fred  Fear- 
not  would  wrestle  his  partner  and  chum,  Terry  Olcott, 
for  the  best  two  out  .of  three  falls,  each  bout  to  occupy  no 
more  than  five  minutes. 

As  both  of  the  boys  had  brought  their  athletic  suits 
with  them  in  anticipation  of  these  tests,  they  repaired  to 
the  dressing  rooms  and  put  them  on,  after  which  they 
walked  out  on  the  green  before  the  grandstand. 

Fred  saw  that  Terry  was  not  entirely  over  his  resent¬ 
ment  yet,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  he  was  beaten. 
Therefore,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  exert 
every  effort  to  get  the  best  of  his  chum,  and  when  they 
got  the  word  to  begin  he  grappled  Terry  and  they  strug¬ 
gled  around  for  a  few  moments,  each  trying  for  a  favor¬ 
able  hold.  . 

Both  were  magnificently  developed  fellows,  and  a  mur¬ 
mur  of  great  admiration  arose  when  the  people  saw  what 
fine  muscular  figures  they  had. 

As  both  boys  were  splendid  wrestlers,  the  audience  was 
treated  to  a  sight  that  they  never  expected  to  see  outside 
of  the  professional  ranks,  as  Fred  and  Terry  struggled  and 
strained  in  the  effort  to  land  each  other  upon  their  backs 
upon  the  grass. 

But  Fred  was  nettled  at  Terry,  and  he  suddenly  put 
forth  all  his  wonderful  strength  and,  having  gained  a 
master  hold,  he  suddenly  turned  Terry  over  and  threw 
him,  springing  upon  him  the  next  instant  and  pushing  his 
shoulder  blades  down  with  irresistible  force. 

The  referee  was  dancing  around  them  and  he  suddenly 
sung  out: 

‘‘First  fall  for  Fearnot !” 

There  came  a  tremendous  thunder  of  applause  from  the 
grandstand  as  the  boys  arose  and  separated  for  a  few 
minutes’  rest,  and  Evelyn,  who  sat  in  the  front  row, 
turned  to  Mary  and  said : 

“Goodness  gracious !  There  is  nobody  who  can  beat 

Fred  !” 

“Yrou  are  not  very  loyal  to  your  brother,  dear,”  laughed 
Mary. 

“Oh,  I  have  the  greatest  love  and  respect  for  Terry,” 
answered  Evelyn,  demurely.  “But  in  a  case  like  this 
most  of  my  sympathy  goes  out  to  some  other  girl’s 
brother.  You  know,  dear,  that  Terry  was  in  the  wrong 
when  he  disputed  with  Fred,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  two  boys  are  trying  to  settle  their  diffi¬ 
culty  entirely  on  that  field.” 

" Goodness  gracious!  I  hope  you  do  not  think  that 
they  are  harboring  any  enmity  toward  each  other,  do 
vou asked  Mary,  in  some  alarm. 

"Oh,  no!”  laughed  Evelyn.  “But  I  think  there  is  a 
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sort  of  friendly  rivalry  between  them,  and  they  will  on 
that  account  put  more  vim  in  their  work  than  they  would 
otherwise  do.  Ah !  They  are  at  it  again.” 

For  the  second  time,  Fred  and  Terry  had  clinched,  but 
the  next  moment  Fred  lifted  Terry  and  threw  him  over 
his  head,  and  as  Terry  landed  he  squirmed  around  like 
an  eel  and  made  an  effort  to  get  out  of  the  dangerous 
position  in  which  he  found  himself.  But  Fred  "was  as 
quick  as  lightning,  for  he  pounced  on  his  chum  and  bore 
him/down  backward  and  had  his  shoulders  pinned  to  the 
ground  before  Terry  had  time  to  fairly  realize  what  had 
happened. 

The  audience  stood  right  up  and  cheered  this  wonderful 
exhibition  of  skill,  strength  and  courage,  and  when  Terry 
arose  there  was  a  shade  of  annoyance  upon  his  face,  for 
he  knew  he  was  beaten.  But  he  frankly  held  out  his 
hand,  and  said  with  all  his  old-time  candor: 

“Fred,  you  have  beaten  me  fairly  and  squarely.” 

“I  knew  I  could,”  smiled  Fred;  “but  as  we  are  entered 
for  a  couple  more  contests  you  may  have  a  chance  to  re¬ 
deem  yourself,  old  fellow!” 

“I  intend  to  try;  you  can  just  bet  on  that!” 

The  boys  went  over  to  the  bench  to  watch  the  bicycle 
race  which  had  been  started,  for  the  local  sprinters  had 
quite  some  reputation  as  fast  milers,  and  they  witnessed 
as  pretty  a  race  as  ever  was  seen. 

It  was  won  by  a  slender  boy,  who  did  not  look  as  if  he 
had  a  quarter  of  the  strength  and  endurance  of  his  com¬ 
petitors,  and  Mr.  Blume  had  the  satisfaction  of  handing 
the  poor  boy  a  ten-dollar  bill  as  a  prize,  and  he  received 
it  with  gratitude,  for  he  was  the  only  son  of  a  poor  widow 
and  the  money  would  procure  them  many  absolute  neces¬ 
sities. 

Several  more  contests  were  given  before  Fred  and 
Terry  were  called  on  to  run  a  one-mile  race  around  the 
oval  twice,  and  at  the  crack  of  the  starter’s  pistol  they 
started  off  like  a  pair  of  greyhounds. 

Down  the  oval  they  dashed  side  by  side,  for,  despite 
the  fact  that  Fred  was  one  of  the  best  sprinters  in  the 
country,  Terry  also  was  considered  a  remarkably  fleet 
runner,  and  they  were  pretty  evenly  matched. 

But  there  was  an  easy  grace  and  a  steady  stride  in 
Fred’s  action  and,  although  he  wus  covering  the  cinder- 
path  in  record  time,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  exerting  him¬ 
self  very  much.  Terry  was  working  harder,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  lie  rapidly  began  to  lose  his  breath  and  his 
stride  became  unsteady;  besides,  he  perspired  more  free¬ 
ly  than  Fred,  and  as  a  consequence  felt  far  more  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  every  ^tep  he  took. 

One  circuit  of  the  oval  was  made,  and  the  two  running 
boys  were  greeted  with  the  most  flattering  applause  as 
they  sped  past  the  grandstand,  with  scarcely  two  inches 
separating  them. 

But  as  they  made  the  turn  at  the  three-quarter  mile 
pole  F red  said  : 

“Terry,  I  am  going  to  leave  you !” 

“You  can’t  do  it!”  came  the  dogged  answer,  and  Terry 
spurted  ahead  just  as  Fred  increased  the  length  and 
rapidity  of  his  stride. 

Then  the  race  became  exciting,  for  Terry  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  Fred  should  not  beat  him,  and  Fred  was 
equally  as  resolved  to  gain  the  lead. 


For  the  first  few  yards  they  raced  side  by  side,  then 
Fred  suddenly  darted  ahead,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  left 
his  chum  behind.  Of  course,  the  audience  saw  what  was 
happening  and  they  gave  utterance  to  all  sorts  of  yells 
and  cheers,  some  rooting  for  Fred  and  some  for  Terry, 
until  it  seemed  pandemonium  was  suddenly  let  loose. 

The  two  boys  dashed  ahead  with  the  speed  of  a  pair  of 
racehorses,  but  Fred  had  increased  his  lead  to  a  very  safe 
margin  and,  with  Terry  five  yards  in  the  rear,  Fred  struck 
the  tape  and  it  was  all  over. 

“Fearnot  wins  the  -mile !”  shouted  the  judge  at  the 
tape,  and  a  pang  of  disgust  shot  through  Terry  as  he 
passed  the  judges  and  headed  for  the  bench  for  a  breath¬ 
ing  spell. 

Fred  sank  down  beside  him,  and  while  a  couple  of  the 
boys  were  fanning  them  Terry  turned  to  Fred  and  said, 
in  disgust: 

“That's  the  second  beating  you  gave  me!” 

“I  am  making  good  my  assertion,”  replied  Fred,  quiet¬ 
ly,  and  there  was  not  a  tinge  of  boastfulness  in  his  voice. 
“I  am  bound  to  make  you  *get  entirely  over  your  obstinate 
fit.  If  you  were  a  stranger  to  me,  my  beating  you  would 
increase  your  resentment  against  me;  but  with  you  I 
know  that  each  beating  I  give  you  will  only  make  you 
make  up  with  me  all  the  quicker.  Isn’t  that  correct, 
Terry?” 

Terry  burst  out  laughing. 

“This  is  the  finish  of  my  conceit  about  my  ability!” 
he  chuckled.  “Hereafter  I  will  never  imagine  that  there 
is  any  chance  for  me  to  cope  with  you,  Fred.  But,  just 
to  satisfy  me,  will  you  grant  me  one  more  trial?” 

“Certainly,  I  will.  Name  your  test  and  I  will  accommo¬ 
date  you.” 

“You  always  considered  yourself  a  very  good  fencer, 
and  I  want  to  cross  foils  with  you,  as  I  have  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  you  could  not  beat  me  with 
weapons  of  any  kind.  Of  course,  you  will  admit  that  I 
am  about  as  good  as  you  are  with  a  gun  or  pistol?” 

“Terry,  I  have  always  considered  that  there  is  only  one 
fellow  in  the  world  who  was  my  match  with  weapons,  and 
that  was  you.  Now,  I  will  try  you  with  the  foils,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  sav  that  the  contest  can’t  take  place  here,  for 
we  have  no  weapons.  I  have,  however,  got  a  fencing  out¬ 
fit  in  my  luggage  at  the  inn,  and  if  you  wish  to  try  con¬ 
clusions  with  me  when  we  return  I  will  get  them  out  and 
we  can  have  a  bout  on  the  lawn  at  the  side  of  the  inn  this 
evening.” 

“All  right,  and  we  shall  get  the  girls  to  act  as  judges.” 

With  this  understanding,  the  boys  went  to  the  dressing 
room  and,  resuming  their  street  attire,  they  joined  the 
girls  in  the  grandstand,  where  they  watched  the  rest  of 
t lie  feats  on  the  programme. 

At  five  o'clock  the  meet  was  ended  and  everybody  left 
the  grounds,  Fred’s  party  going  back  to  the  inn  in  the 
machine. 

There  was  a  jolly  set  at  the  table  that  evening  add 
Terry  was  guyed  unmercifully  for  the  awful  beating  Fred 
had  given  him,  but  lie  took  it  all  in  good  part  and  made 
such  witty  retorts  that  he  soon  had  all  bauds  in  roars 
of  laughter. 


to  his  room  and  got  out  his  fencing  outfit  and  carried  the 
things  down  to  the  lawn,  where  he  found  Terry  and  the 
two  girls  talking  to  Miss  Fairfax. 

Terry  had  explained  to  them  what  was  going  to  take 
place  and  they  laughingly  consented  to  act  as  judges,  for 
Evelyn  saw  at  once  that  this  fencing  bout  was  the  finish 
of  the  feud  between  her  brother  and  her  sweetheart.  None 
of  the  other  guests  were  around  at  the  time,  and  the  boys 
at  once  donned  their  masks  and  gauntlets  and  brea-tpads 
for  the  fray,  while  Miss  Fairfax  went  up  on  the  piazza 
to  keep  a  lookout  and  warn  them  if  any  one  should  ap¬ 
proach. 

When  everything  was  in  readiness  Evelyn  asked : 

“Are  you  ready?” 

“Yes,”  nodded  Fred. 

“Then,  begin,  and  be  careful  not  to  injure  each  other!” 
cried  Evelyn. 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 

SETTLING  THE  FRIENDLY  DISPUTE. 

But  before  they  began  to  fence  they  heard  a  shout  and, 
looking  around,  they  saw  Harry  Bishop  coming  toward 
them.  4 

“I  say!”  he  cried.  “What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
Fighting  a  duel?” 

“We  are !”  replied  Terry,  gravely. 

“Thunder!  You  are  only  fojpling,  ain't  you?” 

“No,  indeed !”  answered  Fred.  “We  are  in  deadliest 
earnest,  Harry,  and  as  you  are  a  good  judge  of  fencing, 
we  are  glad  vou  arrived.  We  want  you  to  witness  the 
duel  and  to  act  as  referee.” 

“I’ll  be  hanged  if  1  will,  if  you  fellows  are  in  earnest." 

A  smile  swept  over  Fred’s  face  and  he  pointed  the  foil 
he  held  at  Harry's  eye  and  asked : 

“How  do  you  like  the  point  of  that  thing?" 

There  was  a  metal  ball  on  the  end  of  the  foil,  of  course, 
and  a‘  grin  overspread  Harry’s  face,  as  he  answered : 

“Why,  you  big  bluffer,  you  couldn't  hurt  a  fly  with  that 
thing!” 

“It  is  a  duel  for  points,”  explained  Terry.  “We  wish 
to  see  who  is  the  better  fencer,  that  is  all.” 

“Oh,  I  see!”  laughed  Bishop,  with  a  nod.  “I  catch 
on!  If  you  are  ready  for  war  I  will  act  as  referee  and 
the  young  ladies  can  act  as  nurses  after  you  have  cut 
each  other  to  pieces.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Fred.  “And  now  vou  can  start  us 
off.” 

Harry  gave  the  word,  and  they  began  fencing  with  all 
the  skill  of  veterans  with  the  weapons  they  wielded. 

Up  and  down,  in  and  out  flashed  the  two  blades  like 
lightning,  as  the  two  friends  sought  to  settle  their  dis¬ 
pute. 

Suddenly  Fred's  foil  touched  Terry's  shoulder. 

“One  point  for  me!”  called  out  Fred.  ‘'I  think  I  will 
win  yet !” 

Harry  \\a^ed  his  hat  and  told  the  bovs  to  continue,  and 
the  girls  looked  on  with  the  deepest  interest. 
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FRED  FEA KNOT'S  QIL 


D  rn  acknowledged  the  point,  and  the  next  instant  the 
two  toils  met  with  a  clash,  a‘s  they  went  at  it  again,  and 
h r«.'vl  tried  a  thrust  for  Terry’s  heart;  but  as  quick  as 
lightning  his  foil  was  parried  with  a  sweep  of  the  arm 
and  the  slender  blade  struck  the  bell  guard  on  Fred’s 
weapon  with  a  loud  ring  and  he  stepped  back  to  recover. 

He  was  not  swift  enough  for  Terry,  though,  for  his 
foil  point  shot  in  under  Fred’s-  guard  and  the  ball 
thumped  against  Fred's  arm. 

“One  point  for  Olcott Harry  sung  out. 

“Am  I  supposed  to  be  crippled ?”  laughed  Fred. 

"  Wounded  in  the  left  bicep,  but  not  disabled  so  that 
you  could  not  carry  on  the  combat,”  answered  Bishop 
quickly  as  the  blades  came  together  once  more  and  slashed 
up  and  down. 

"It  that  was  a  carving  knife  and  my  foil  a  sharpening 
steel  I'd  put  an  edge  on  your  weapon  sharp  enough  to 
shave  yourself!”  chuckled  Terry,  as  he  swished  his 
weapon  up  and  down  against  Fred’s. 

Then  they  made  a  simultaneous  attack,  and  as  the  two 
points  passed  each  other  Fred  gave  his  wrist  a  queer 
twist,  which  suddenly  locked  his  blade  with  Terry’s,  and 
they  ran  together  to  the  hilts. 

"I  baffled  you !”  exclaimed  Fred,  with  a  smile. 

‘‘Good  Lord !  I  did  not  expect  that!”  announced  Terry, 
with  a  frown,  “for  I  was  not  looking  for  such  a  lock.” 

Then  they  each  stepped  back,  but  Fred  plunged  in 
again  with  a  swift  movement  and  pinked  him  over  the 
heart  so  hard  that  his  foil  bent. 

“Two  points  for  Fearnot  and  you  are  suppose  to  be 
stabbed  through  the  heart.  Why  don’t  you  fall  dead !” 

Terry  flung  down  his  foil  and  looked  Fred  steadily  in 
the  eyes  a  moment  and  then  he  held  out  his  hand. 

“Fred,  you  win!  You  are  certainly  my  master!” 

Fred  grasped  his  chum’s  hand  warmly  and  replied: 

“Is  the  dispute  settled,  Terry?” 

a  Forever!” 

“Then  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  am  very  glad,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  had  to  use  the  very  best  I  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  in  order  to  beat  you.  I  will  admit  now  that  I  never 
thought  there  was  very  much  difference  between  us  as 
regards  our  capabilities.  But,  somehow,  I  always  felt  that 
if  I  were  put  to  the  test  I  might  have  a  shade  the  better 
of  you,  for  the  reason  that  I  practice  a  great  deal  more 
than  you  do.” 

The  girls  looked  very  happy  over  the  ending  of  the 
feud  that  existed  between  the  boys,  for  they  had  never 
seen  them  quarrel  before,  and  a  quarrel  between  two  such 
Arm  friends  was  liable  to  end  seriously. 

Harry  Bishop  knew  nothing  about  the  row  they  had, 
and  they  did  not  tell  him ;  but  he  saw  that  the  boys  had 
been  disputing  and  realized  that  this  combat  had  been 
the  means  of  settling  their  differences. 

“Well,”  he  cried,  “if  you  fellows  have  spilled  gore 
enough  I  wish  you  would  come  inside,  for  Bessie  is  in  the 
parlor  waiting  for  you.  We  have  come  over  to  spend  the 
evening  with  you,  and  she  sent  me  out  to  find  you,  as 
you  were  not  in  the  inn.” 

“All  of  you  go  ahead  and  I  will  take  care  of  the  fenc¬ 
ing  outfit  and  will  join  you  in  the  parlor  within  five  min¬ 
ute-,”  -said  Fred,  as  he  gathered  up  their  things,  and 

they  all  went  in. 
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YKREL  WITH  TERRY. 


Mrs.  Bishop  was  in  the  parlor,  and  greeted  the  girls 
lovingly,  for  she  had  the  greatest  affection  for  Evelyn. 

When  Fred  joined  them  he  learned  that  they  had  come 
over  to  give  a  little  fishing  party  on  the  lake  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

As  Fred  was  a  devout  fisherman,  he  readily  accepted, 
and  the  plan  was  arranged  without  delay  for  Fred’s  party 
to  meet  them  at  Bishop’s  boathouse  at  six  o’clock  on  the 
following  morning,  armed  with  tackle  and  bait. 

Mrs.  Bishop  would  furnish  the  lunch  and  Harry  had  a 
pretty,  little  sloop,  which  he  knew  how  to  handle  like  a 
sailor. 

When  the  fishing  party  was  all  arranged  Bessie  sug¬ 
gested  that  Evelyn  play  them  some  music  on  the  piano 
and  that  Fred  and  Terry  would  sing  one  of  their  famous 
duets. 

Evelyn  was  a  magnificent  performer,  and  the  moment 
she  began  to  play  all  the  guests  began  to  flock  into  the 
parlor  to  listen. 

A  ripple  of  applause  followed  her  rendering  of  a  fine 
operatic  selection  with  great  feeling,  and  then  she  struck 
a  few  chords  and  she  and  Fred  began  to  sing  the  famous 
“Nightingale  Song,”  with  which  they  made  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  on  other  occasions  in  the  past. 

It  was  a  beautiful  selection  and  held  the  audience  spell¬ 
bound,  but  no  sooner  was  it  finished  when  Terry  seized  a 
walking  stick  and  Fred  took  up  a  brass  candlestick  and 
they  proceeded  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  a  flute  and  a  bass 
viol  to  such  perfection  that  many  of  the  people  in  the 
room  were  actually  deceived  Sid  thought  the  music  the 
boys  produced  came  from  real  instruments. 

Terry  drew  the  stick  across  his  stomach  and  the  sounds 
he  made  with  his  mouth  were  certainly  a  fine  imitation  of 
the  instrument  he  pretended  to  be  playing,  and  the  clear 
notes  of  the  flute,  which  seemed  to  come  from  Fred’s 
candlestick,  were  exactly  like  those  of  a  real  instrument. 

The  people  in  the  parlor  listened  in  amazement  until 
the  very  last  note  had  been  rendered,  and  then  they  broke 
forth  into  the  wildest  applause,  for  they  had  enjoyed  the 
performance  very  much. 

An  encore  was  asked  for,  but  the  boys  declined,  for 
they  had  the-  good  sense  to  know  that  a  repetition  would 
take  away  some  of  the  charm  they  had  produced  by  their 
first  rendition. 

Several  other  guests  favored  the  company  with  instru¬ 
mental  music  and  songs  and  the  impromptu  concert  broke 
up  at  a  late  hour. 

When  Fred  retired  for  the  night  he  felt  a  great  sense 
of  relief  on  account  of  the  happy  ending  of  his  dispute 
with  Terry.  m 

The  room  he  occupied  was  on  the  second  floor  and  the 
windows  of  his  apartment  overlooked  the  back  garden, 
where  there  were  some  shed9  and  flower  beds,  and  he 
slept  with  the  window  open. 

About  two  o’clock  the  next  morning  Fred  was  suddenly 
aroused  from  a  sound  slumber  by  an  instinctive-  feeling 
of  impending  danger  and,  sitting  up  in  bed,  he  glanced 
around  the  room. 

The  light  was  turned  low  and  the  most  intense  stillness 
prevailed,  but  there  was  nothing  suspicious  in  sight,  and 
he  was  about  to  lie  down  again,  thinking  that  it  was  mere- 
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ly  a  nervous  attack,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a  pecu¬ 
liar  rasping  sound  outside  of  one  of  the  windows. 

Fred  listened  intently  and  the  sound  was  repeated. 

“ Thunder!  What  can  that  be?’’  he  muttered. 

Then  he  hastily  arose  and  glided  over  to  the  window, 
where  he  looked  out  and  saw  a  ladder  placed  against  the 
back  of  the  building.  There  was  a  man  on  the  ladder 
half  way  to  the  top  and  he  had  a  piece  oLcloth  tied  over 
the  lower  part  of  his  face  to  conceal  his  features. 

“A  burglar!”  muttered  Fred,  and  he  retreated  into 
the  room  and  got  behind  the  open  door  of  a  closet  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  and  waited. 

The  midnight  marauder  came  stealthily  up  the  ladder 
Until  his  head  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body  showed 
above  the  windowsill,  and  there  was  something  strangely 
familiar  about  his  appearance.  v 

He  had  on  a  felt  hat,  the  brim  pulled  over  his  eyes,  the 
collar  of  his  coat  was  turned  up  around  his  neck,  and  he 
carried  a  bludgeon  in  his  hand  and  had  felt  soles  on  his 
shoes. 

Fred  watched  him  and  saw  the  fellow  quietly  step  into 
the  room,  after  a  careful  survey  to  see  that  the  coast 
was  clear;  then  he  peered  over  at  the  bed,  the  covers 
being  all  in  a  heap. 

From  where  he  stood  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  tell  whether  the  bed  was  occupied  or  not,  and  he 
stepped  to  one  side  to  get  a  better  view  of  it,  when  Fred 
suddenly  leaped  out  on  his  back. 

The  impact  of  Fred’s  body  was  so  heavy  that  it  threw 
the  man  over  upon  the  thor  and  he  uttered  a  snarl  of 
rage  and  tried  to  grapple  r  red. 

Of  course,  Fred  was  expecting  this  move,  so  he  pin¬ 
ioned  the  fellow’s  arms  to  the  floor  and  got  his  knees  on 
his  back,  saying: 

“  There  is  no  use  for  you  to  struggle,  for  I  have  got 
you,  my  friend,  and  you  cannot  get  away.” 

The  man  uttered  a  frightful  oath  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  and  as  quick  as  a  flash  Fred  answered  him  in 
French,  saying:  i 

“  Swearing  won’t  help  you  the  least  bit,  and  if  I  catch 
you  using  any  more  such  language  I  will  gag  you !” 

“Parbleu !  •  You  speak  French  like  a  Frenchman,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  fellow;  “but,  by  gar’,  I  will  never  be  taken 
alive !” 

“We  shall  see  about  that!”  replied  Fred,  as  he  sudden¬ 
ly  grabbed  the  bludgeon  and  wrested  it  out  of  the  man’s 
hand.  ’“Now,  sir,  if  you  attempt  to  get  funny  with  me  I 
will  knock  your  head  off  with  this  club!” 

“Let  me  up !”  shouted  the  man,  struggling  to  arise. 

In  doing  so  his  face  cloth  became  loosened  and  fell 
iP'vn  on  his  neck,  disclosing  to  Fred’s  view  the  features 
of  Paul  Renaud. 

“Just  as  I  thought  from  your  “voice !”  said  Fred.  “I 
know  you,  Renaud!  Indeed,  I  knew  your  voice  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  spoke.  But  I  am  glad  I've  got  you.  Now,  pray 
tell,  what  brought  you  here  to-night?” 

The  thief  glared  balefully  at  Fred.  There  was  mur¬ 
der  in  his  glance. 

“I  came  to  get  you !”  he  hissed. 

“For  robbery,  or  murder?” 

“You  remember  my  threat,  don’t  you?” 

“Distinctly,  my  dear  Renaud,  for  it  was  very  mali¬ 


cious.  You  said  you  would  get  square  with  me.  Did  you 
come  in  to-night  to  do  me  up?” 

“Yes!”  growled  the  French  crook.  “I  came  in  to  lay 
that  club  over  your  head.  We  owed  you  a  grudge,  and 
you  will  get  it  yet !” 

“Not  from  you!” 

“No,  not  from  me;  but  de  Roy  has  not  forgiven  you  by 
any  means,  and  he  will  have  a  double  reason  for  putting 
a  bullet  in  your  heart  when  he  discovers  that  you  have 
nabbed  me.” 

“Then  you  expect  a  prison  cell  as  a  reward  for  getting 
caught  ?” 

“I  expect  no  mercy  from  you.  You  have  caught  me  in 
the  act.  I  was  not  going  to  have  any  mercy  on  you,  Fear- 
not,  and  I  won’t  beg.” 

“You  are  a  pretty  defiant  man,  and  I  shall  not  disap¬ 
point  you.  Such  men  as  you  are  should  be  in  jail,  and 
that’s  where  you  are  going.” 

“Oh,  you  do  not  surprise  me !” 

Fred  seized  a  towel  which  hung  within  reach  and 
bound  the  French  crook’s  hands  behind  his  back;  then 
he  made  him  get  up. 

“March  downstairs  and  behave  yourself  like  a  gentle¬ 
man  or  you  will  disturb  the  sleep  of  the  people  in  this 
hotel !”  he  exclaimed. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?”  asked  the  man. 

“There  is  a  telephone  in  the  lower  hall,  and  I  am  going 
to  make  you  call  up  the  Fern  Crest  police  station  and 
ask  the  officer  on  duty  to  send  a  couple  of  men  here  to 
arrest  you.” 

“Make  me  order  my  own  arrest?”  gasped  the  rascal  in 
dismay. 

“Yes,  yes!  Of  course,  it  will  be  a  very  disagreeable 
thing  for  you  to  do,  but  I  cannot  leave  you  unguarded 
long  enough  to  attend  to  it  myself,  so  I  am  going  to  get 
you  to  do  it  for  me.” 

As  the  amazing  situation  dawned  upon  the  French¬ 
man’s  mind  he  began  to  swear  with  wrath;  but  Fred  gave 
him  a  clout 'over  the  legs  with  his  club  and  sternly  re¬ 
buked  him  for  using  such  language. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  not  to  resort  to  blasphemy?”  he 
asked,  sternly.  “If  I  catch  you  at  it  again  I  will  give  it 
to  you  over  the  head !” 

“That  was  enough  for  Renaud.  He  became  very  meek 
and  docile  and  walked  out  of  the  room  without  uttering 
another  word. 

Downstairs  he  walked,  with  Fred  right  behind  him, 
holding  the  club  readv  for  instant  use,  and  when  thev 
reached  the  telephone  in  the  hall  the  Frenchman  asked, 
in  an  uneasy  manner: 

“How  can  I  use  the  telephone  with  my  hands  bound?" 

“I'll  liberate  you,  so  you  can  handle  the  transmitter 
and  receiver,”  answered  Fred,  and  he  unknotted  the 
towel  from  his  arms. 

“That's  better!”  snapped  the  crook,  as  he  took  the  re¬ 
ceiver  down  from  the  hook.  “What  number  shall  I  ask 
for?” 

“Tell  central  to  give  you  the  police  station." 

“Hello!”  called  Renaud.  “I  don’t  kuow  the  number, 
but  I  want  the  police  station,  central.** 

There  was  a  moment's  silence;  then  Renaud  called  out: 

“Hello!  The  police  station?  All  right  You  are 
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wanted.  Where?  Oh,  at  Fern  Crest  Inn.  I  have  just 
been  captured  by  a  party  named  Fred  Fearnot.  He  thinks 
1  have  broken  the  law,  but  can't  prove  it,  and  he  puts  me 
in  the  astonishing  position  of  being  forced  to  telephone 
to  you  to  send  a  couple  of  officers  here  to  arrest  me !” 

F red  heard  the  party  at  the  other  etid  of  the  wire  ask : 

“Is  this  a  practical  joke?” 

“No,  no!"  replied  Renaud.  "It  is  a  very  serious  mat¬ 
ter.  Fearnot  is  laying  himself  liable  to  a  suit  for  false 
arrest,  and  I  demand  that  you  come  and  carry  out  Fear- 
not's  orders.  After  I  have  proven  my  innocence  of  hav¬ 
ing  committed  any  crime  I  will  have  excellent  grounds 
for  a  suit  against  Fearnot.  I  intend  to  sue  him  for  fiftv 
thousand  dollars.” 

"This  is  extraordinary!”  came  the  answer.  "But  we 
shall  send  a  man  to  find  out  the  particulars  within  a  few 
minutes.” 

"All  right.  Goodby!” 

Renaud  hung  up  the  receiver  and  faced  Fred. 

"Bind  me  again!”  he  said,  laconically.  "You  heard 
what  I  told  the  police  captain,  and  I  meant  every  word  of 
it,  too !” 

"Oh,  you  can’t  phase  me  with  any  sucmhot  air  as 
that!”  retorted  Fred.  "Lie  down  on  the  floor  upon  your 
face !” 

"I  won’t  do  it!”  stubbornly  answered  the  crook,  and 
he  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  put  up  an  argument  and 
a  fight,  but  Fred  quickly  brought  him  to  his  senses  by 
giving  him  a  whack  with  the  club  and  he  at  once  went 
down  on  his  knees  and  then  on  his  fac#. 

Having  him  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  not  very 
well  put  up  a  fight,  Fred  fastened  his  wrists  with  the 
towel  again. 

Within  fifteen  minutes  a  policeman  came  in  and  Fred 
said: 

"Officer,  here  is  your  prisoner!” 

"What  has  he  done?”  asked  the  policeman. 

"I  charge  him  with  burglary !  I  caught  him  sneaking 
into  my  bedroom,  with  a  piece  of  rag  tied  over  his  face 
and  this  club  in  his  hand.” 

"Will  you  go  along  and  make  the  charge,  sir?” 

"Of  course,  I  will,  if  you  guard  him  until  I  get  dressed. 
Look  out  that  he  don’t  escape,  for  he  is  a  very  desperate 
man.” 

"Oh,  I  guess  he  don’t  want  a  pill  from  this!”  chuckled 
the  officer,  as  he  produced  his  revolver.  "You  go  and 
get  dressed,  Mr.  Fearnot,  and  I  will  wait  for  you.  Then 
we  will  take  him  to  the  station  together.” 

Fred  nodded  and  hurried  up  to  his  bedroom. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FISHING  FOR  PICKEREL. 

Tn  a  brief  space  of  time  Fred  returned  all  dressed  for 
the  r*reet  and,  going  outside  with  the  officer  and  his  pris¬ 
oner.  h#  found  a  wagon  awaiting  them,  with  a  man  hold¬ 
ing  the  reins. 


They  put  the  prisoner  in  and  drove  away  to  the  village. 

The  captain  was  at  his  desk  when  they  arrived,  and 
when  Fred  told  how  he  had  captured  the  man  single 
handed  and  had  made  him  ring  up  the  station  house  him¬ 
self  the  officer  roared  with  laughter. 

Fred  preferred  a  charge  against  the  thief  and  he  was 
locked  up,  after  which  Fearnot  returned  to  the  inn  and 
retired. 

On  the  following  day  he  and  Terry  met  the  girl  at  the 
breakfast  table  and  he  told  what  had  happened.  Of 
course,  all  were  astonished  over  the  occurrence  and  Terry 
spoke  up  and  said : 

"You  should  have  called  me,  Fred,  and  I  might  have 
helped  you  to  capture  the  rascal;  but  you  are  so  inde¬ 
pendent  and  spunky  that  you  never  rely  upon  any  one  but 
yourself.  Nothing  would  have  pleased  me  more  than  to 
have  given  that  fellow  a  good  lambasting.” 

"It’s  lucky  for  Renaud  that  I  didn’t  call  you,”  laughed 
Fred. 

It  was  so  early  that  none  of  the  other  guests  were  up, 
but  the  inn  proprietor  heard  the  story  and  he  compliment¬ 
ed  Fred  for  his  wonderful  work  in  subduing  the  armed 
villain  single  handed. 

After  a  hasty  breakfast  they  took  their  fishing  tackle 
and  went  down  to  Harry  Bishop’s  boathouse,  where  they 
found  him  and  Bessie  getting  a  very  pretty,  little  sloop 
ready  for  a  day’s  sail  and  fishing. 

"You  are  on  time,”  laughed  Harry,  "but  you  look  all 
fagged  out,  Fred,  and  I  am  afraid  that  you  did  not  get 
much  sleep  last  night.” 

"I  was  up  part  of  the  night,”  admitted  Fred. 

"Catching  burglars!”  added  Evelyn,  proudly,  as  she 
darted  a  loving  and  admiring  glance  at  her  handsome 
sweetheart.  "He  caught  Monsieur  de'  Roy’s  friend  Re¬ 
naud  sneaking  in  his  bedroom  window,  intent  upon  kill¬ 
ing  him  with  a  club,  and  he  captured  him  and  had  him 
arrested  single  handed.” 

"My,  my!”  gasped  Bessie.  "'How  dreadful!  Do  tell 
us  all  about  it,  Fred,  for  I  am  dying  to  hear  how  you 
managed  to  do  such  a  dangerous  thing?” 

"Oh,  it  wasn’t  such  a  great  job,”  answered  Fred,  and 
he  told  the  story  over  again  as  simply  as  possible,  and 
when  he  finished  Harry  spoke  up  and  said,  very  emphat¬ 
ically  : 

"By  jove!  that  was  a  risky  thing  to  do!  You  certainly 
have  got  nerve  to  tackle  a  crook  the  way  you  did.  If  it 
had  been  me  I  would  have  preferred  to  have  had  a  re¬ 
volver  in  my  hand,  for  desperate  criminals  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  shoot  upon  the  slightest  provocation.  You  car¬ 
ried  your  life  in  your  hand,  and  the  wonder  is  that  you 
are  alive  to  tell  it.” 

The  girls  went  down  into  the  little  trunk  cabin,  which 
was  upholstered  in  garnet  plush,  with  a  table  on  top  of 
the  centreboard. 

The  three  boys  then  hauled  up  the  mainsail  and,  cast¬ 
ing  off  the  mooring  line,  they  raised  the  jib,  and  the 
breeze  sent  them  skimming  out  over  the  glassy  surface  of 
the  lake  in  fine  style. 

The  yacht  was  named  White  Wings,  and  as  she  was  a 
swift  sailer  she  heeled  over  on  the  beam  wind  and  kicked 
up  a  sheet  of  spray  at  her  bow  and  set  up  a  high  wave 
under  her  counterstern. 
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Harry  held  the  tiller,  as  he  was  familiar  with  the  lake, 
and  while  Terry  attended  to  the  jib  Fred  handled  the 
sheetline. 

“We  are  going  np  to  the  head  of  the  lake,”  said  Harry, 
as  they  all  sat  on  the  windward  coaming  of  the  cockpit 
to  counterbalance  the  boat.  “There  are  some  reeds  grow¬ 
ing  up  along  the  shore  and  a  few  sandy  shoals,  where  we 
are  most  likely ‘to  find  the  bass  and  perch.  Besides,  the 
shore  up  there  is  nicer  for  landing,  and  close  in,  where 
the  shallows  are,  the  water  is  filled  with  dead  leaves  and 
branches,  amid  which  the  pickerel  love  to  hide  while  lying 
in  wait  for  their  prey.  We  will  get  there  just  about  in 
their  feeding  time,  and  as  I  have  brought  some  white 
strips  of  fat  pork  along,  I  may  be  able  to  show  you  some 
fun  at  fishing  from  the  shore,  as  most  of  the  natives  do 
up  here  when  they  go  out  for  pickerel.  There  is  more 
fun  in  it  than  using  the  boat,  as  far  as  those  long,  eel¬ 
like  fish  are  concerned,  as  vou  will  find  out.” 

At  that  moment  Fred  happened  to  glance  toward  the 
woods  that  were  lining  the  shore,  and  he  caught  sight  of 
a  man  half  hidden  among  the  shrubbery,  who  was  in¬ 
tently  watching  them. 

He  acted  in  such  a  peculiar  manner  that  Fred’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  rivetted  upon  him  fixedly  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  he  suddenly  exclaimed : 

“Thunder!  There  is  de  Roy!” 

Terry  started  as  if  he  were  shot. 

“Where?”  he  asked,  excitedly,  as  he  gazed  around. 

“Look  over  there  on  the  shore  in  those  bushes.” 

Terry  saw  where  Fred  was  pointing  and  he  instantly 
saw  the  skulker,  who  was  now  trying  to  hide  himself  from 
their  sight. 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Harry,  who  saw  him,  too. 
“Hasn’t  he  got  a  rifle?” 

“He  is  carrying  something,”  replied  Fred;  “but  from 
here  I  could  not  mak-e  out  exactly  what  it  was.  I  thought 
it  was  a  stick.” 

“Send  the  boat  ashore  and  we  will  try  to  capture  him !” 
cried  Terry,  who  was  aching  to  get  at  the  crook.  “You 
have  bagged  one  of  the  pair,  Fred,  and  I  want  the  honor 
of  catching  the  other  one.” 

“You  would  never  catch  him,  for  he  knows  that  we 
have  seen  him  and  will  take  mighty  good  care  to  hurry 
away  beyond  our  reach,”  said  Fred,  shaking  his  head. 
“Keep  right  on  as  you  are  going,  Harry.  Besides,  we 
have  the  ladies  with  us,  and  we  cannot  expose  them  to 
the  danger  that  might  arise  if  we  attempt  to  tackle  that 
Frenchman.  You  know  he  owes  us  a  grudge  and  he  will 
resort  to  almost  any  violence  if  we  approach  near  enough 
to  him.  I  have  notified  the  police  that  he  must  be  lurk¬ 
ing  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inn,  and  the 
captain  assured  me  that  he  would  send  out  some  men 
this  morning  to  scour  the  neighborhood  to  pick  him  up. 
They  arc  almost  certain  to  find  him  and  that  will  relieve 
us  of  the  necessity  of  fooling  with  the  old  reprobate.” 

“  I  don't  know  about  that,”  objected  Terry,  doubtfullv. 
“I  have  not  got  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  rural  police, 
and  T  fear  that  if  they  came  up  with  de  Roy  he  will  be 
able  to  stand  ofT  an  army  of  the  hayseed  cops  if  he  has 
got  a  gun  with  him.” 

“Then  you  imagine  we  three  are  more  invincible  than 


the  whole  Fern  Crest  police  force,  do  you?”  laughed 
Harry. 

“No,  no!”  answered  Terry,  quickly.  “But  I  do  think 
that  we  three  are  a  better  crowd  than  all  the  police  in  the 
whole  county.” 

He  winked  at  Harry  with  such  a  comical  look  on  his 
screwed-up  fa6e  as  he  said  this  that  Bishop  roared  with 
laughter  and  retorted : 

“Well,  of  all  the  conceit  I  ever  saw,  yours  takes  the 
premium !”  » 

As  quick  as  a  flash  Terry  came  back  at  him  with : 

“Don’t  praise  me  up  so,  Harry.  You  are  so  modest 
that  you  don’t  dare  to  tell  what  a  cast-iron  gall  you  have 
got  yourself !” 

“He’s  gone!”  interrupted  Fred,  who  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  the  man  on  shore.  “And  I  don’t  think  that  is  the  last 
we  will  see  of  him,  either !” 

The  White  Wings  glided  ahead  rapidly,  and  the  boys 
agreed  not  to  tell  the  girls  anything  about  having  seen 
their  enemy,  as  it  might  make  them  nervous  to  know  that 
the  Frenchman  was  lurking  so  near  them. 

Inside  of  half  an  hour  the  yacht  reached  the  head  of 
the  lake  and  Harry  asked  the  boys  which  kind  of  fishing 
tliev  wanted  first. 

“Try  the  pickerel,  by  all  means,”  answered  Fred.  “Eh, 
Terr}7?” 

“Bass  for  Mary’s  and  mine !”  answered  Terry,  with  a 
grin.  “We  will  remain  on  the  boat  while  you  are  scout¬ 
ing  along  the  shore  and  when  you  get  tired  of  it  give  us  a' 
hail  and  vre  will  sail  the  boat  in  and  pick  you  up,  so  you 
can  get  some  of  the  bass,  if  we  leave  any  in  the  water.” 

He  winked  at  Mary  significantly,  and  she  smiled  and 
nodded ;  but  Evelyn  did  not  miss  that  exchange  of  glances 
and  she  smiled  knowingly,  for  she  saw  that  Terry  and 
Mary  were  intent  upon  spooning  and  fishing  at  the  same 
time,  so  she  said  to  Bessie : 

“Won’t  you  come  ashore  with  Harry  and  us  ?” 

“I  go  where  my  hubby  goes,”  laughed  Bessie,  readily 
enough,  so  Harry  sailed  the  boat  over  to  a  steep  rock  and 
Terry  dropped  the  jib. 

Fred  loosened  the  peak  halliard,  and,  under  Bishop’s 
skillful  handling,  the  little,  white  sloop  rounded  up  in 
the  wind  and  glided  slowdy  up  to  the  rocky  shore,  where 
Fred  fended  it  off,  at  the  same  time  stopping  it,  so  they 
could  disembark. 

When  Fred  and  Evelyn  and  Harry  and  Bessie  were 
ashore  Terry  pushed  off  and  steered  the  boat  away  from 
the  shore. 

Harry  was  carrying  several  long  bamboo  poles  and  a 
can  of  bait,  and  when  they  reached  the  sandy  beach  he 
paused  and  dropped  the  tackle. 

Taking  a  piece  of  fat  pork,  about  the  size  of  his  little 
finger,  he  hooked  it  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  lines  and 
said : 

“Now  watch  me!” 

^  it h  that  he  cast  his  line  out  into  the  water  among 
the  decaying  vegetation,  and  began  to  violently  joggle  ft 
in  a  broad  sweep  till  the  surface  of  the  lake  rippled  with 

each  jerk. 

1  he  pole  described  the  arc -of  a  circle,  but  he  got  no  bite, 
ami  Fred  aud  Evelyn  watched  him  intently  to  mv  wlwt 
he  would  do  next. 
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“None  here!"  lie  sung  out. 

l  hen  he  ran  ahead  along  the  shore  about  twenty  feet 
aim  made  another  east,  flicking  the  line  into  a  muddy- 
lookiug  place,  and  instantly  began  that  peculiar  joggling 
movement  again. 

Fred  was  watching  the  water  near  his  line,  and  sud¬ 
denly  he  saw  a  long,  dark  streak  flash  through  the  water 
'with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  from  amidst  a  mass  of  rot¬ 
ten  wood  and  leaves,  and  it  went  straight  at  the  piece  of 
glistening,  white  pork  and  snapped  at  it. 

With  a  sweep  of  his  arm,  Harry  raised  the  pole,  and  up 
from  the  water  came  the  line,  with  a  fine,  big,  two-pound 
pickerel  hanging  onto  the  end  of  it,  as  the  fish  in  its 
rapid  dash  had  swallowed  bait,  hook  and  some  of  the  line, 
for  they  are  a  very  greedy  fish. 

With  the  same  movement  Harry  swung  the  pickerel 
over  on  the  bank,  and  there  is  lay,  flopping  up  and  down, 
curving,  squirming  and  twisting  its  body  into  all  sorts  of 
shapes. 

“Hurrah!”  cried  Bessie,  delightedly,  clapping  her 
hands.  “He  has  landed  a  beauty,  and  I  knew  he  would, 
for  Harrv  is  one  of  the  best  fishermen  on  the  lake,  if  I  do 
say  it  myself !” 

“Try  your  luck,  Evelyn,”  said  Bishop,  as  he  unhooked 
the  fish,  with  some  trouble.  “You,  too,  Fred.  You  have 
seen  how  it  is  done,  and  you  must  show  us  what  you  can 
do.  I’ll  fix  your  lines  for  you.” 

“I’ll  attend  to  the  lines,”  said  Fred,  and  he  baited  a 
couple  of  the  hooks  and  handed  the  poles  to  Evelyn  and 
Bessie;  but  the  latter  said  she  never  could  get  the  hang 
of  joggling  the  poles  and  refused  to  take  a  pole,  but  she 
insisted  upon  Fred  doing  so. 

Fred  remained  with  Evelyn  and  watched  her  make  her 
cast,  but  when  it  came  to  the  shaking  of  the  pole,  to  her 
astonishment,  she  found  that,  easy  as  it  looked,  she  could 
not  do  it  successfully. 

Then  Fred  made  an  attempt,  but  - he,  too,  failed,  and 
he  sung  out : 

“Thunder,  Harry !  This  trick  isn’t  as  easy  as  it  looks.” 

Bishop  and  his  wife  laughed  heartily,  for  they  did  not 
expect  either  Evelyn  or  Fred  to  succeed  in  casting  and 
shaking  as  Harry  did  it.  So  Harry  made  a  cast  and  gave 
them  some  instructions,  and  after  a  little  practice  they 
each  acquired  the  knack  of  it,  and  Evelyn  ran  along  the 
shore  a  short  distance  and  made  a  cast. 

There  was  a  flash  in  the  water,  a  sudden  jerk  at  the 
line  and  she  triumphantly  swung  up  a  fine,  big  fellow 
on  her  hook,  which  Fred  took  off. 

Then  the  fun  began  in  earnest,  all  three  casting  and 
running  along  the  shore  to  see  which  one  would  land  the 
greatest  number  of  fish,  while  Bessie  strung  and  took  care 
of  their  prizes. 

Of  course,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  keep  together 
while  currying  on  this  kind  of  fishing,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  Fred  soon  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
others  with  his  pole,  and  ran  into  the  woods. 

He  had  scarcely  done  so  when  there  sounded  the  loud 
report  of  a  rifle  back  among  the  saplings  and  bushes  and 
a  bullet,  whizzed  past  his  head  and  buried  itself  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree! 

Fred  was  startled,  for  lie  thought  it  was  the  spent  ball 
of  norne  careless  hunter  back  in  the  woods. 


“Good  Lord!  That  was  a  close  shave!”  he  muttered, 
'and  he  dropped  his  fishing  pole  and  cast  a  hasty  glance 
around  to  see  who  the  party  was  who  had  come  so  close 
to  shooting  him. 

About  fifty  yards  away  stood  the  Viscount  de  Roy ! 

He  held  a  rifle  in  his  hands,  and  there  was  a  sardonic 
grin  on  his  face  as  he  aimed  the  weapon  at  Fred  and  sung 
out : 

“Monsieur  Fearnot,  my  time  has  come” 

“Did  you  fire  at  me  a  moment  ago?”  demanded  Fred, 
angrily. 

“To  be  sure,  I  did.  I  missed  you,  too.  I  am  very  sorry 
my  aim  was  not  better ;  but  I  was  so  anxious  to  shoot  you 
that  my  hand  must  have  trembled.  The  next  time  I  shall 
be  more  successful.” 

“Then  try  it!”  exclaimed  Fred,  fiercely,  and  with  that 
ho  made  a  rush  for  the  fellow,  and  de  Roy  pressed  the 
trigger,  there  Was  a  blinding  flash,  a  loud  report,  and  the 
ball  came  flying  toward  Fred. 

It  was  a  critical  moment. 

But  Fearnot  anticipated  what  the  villain  was  going  to 
do. 

He  dropped  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  a 
few  steps  and  the  bullet  went  whistling  over  his  head, 
just  grazing  his  shoulder. 

Then  he  leaped  to  his  feet  again  and  continued  on  to¬ 
ward  the  man,  who  had  lowered  his  piece,  thinking  he 
had  wounded  or  killed  him. 

When  de  Roy  saw  that  he  had  missed  he  gave  a  yell  of 
alarm  and,  turning  on  his  heel  in  a  panic,  he  sped  away, 
for  he  did  not  have  any  more  cartridges  in  his  weapon. 

Unluckily,  Fred  tripped  over  the  root  of  a  tree  and 
fell  sprawling  on  the  ground.  He  got  up  as  quick  as  he 
could,  but  de  Roy  had  taken  advantage  of  that  momen¬ 
tary  respite  and  disappeared  in  the  shrubbery. 

By  the  time  Fred  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods  the 
treacherous  Frenchman  was  mounted  on  a  saddle  horse 
and  was  galloping  away,  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

“I’ve  lost  him!”  muttered  Fred,  shaking  his  fist  after 
the  fraud,  “but  I’ll  meet  him  again,  and  he  won’t  escape 
so  easily  the  next  time !” 

He  then  strolled  back  to  the  lake.  Bishop  and  Evelyn 
were  not  far  from  the  spot,  and  as  he  appeared  the  for¬ 
mer  shouted : 

“Hello,  Fred!  Where  have  you  been?” 

“Oh,  just  back  in  the  woods  a  little  ways,”  he  answered, 
giving  Harry  a  significant  look.  “Catch  any  more  fish  ?” 

“I’ve  landed  three  more,  Fred,  and  they  are  beauties !” 
cried  Evelyn,  as  she  held  up  the  string.  “What  was  that 
firing?” 

“Hunters,  I  suppose,”  he  answered,  carelessly.  “I 
guess  I’ll  take  one  more  try  at  the  pickerel  and  then  we 
had  better  get  back  to  Terry  or  there  won’t  be  anything 
left  of  Mary’s  lips.” 

Harry  laughed,  and  Fred  picked  up  his  pole  and  made 
several  casts  before  he  managed  to  land  another  pickerel. 
Then  they  walked  back  and  met  Bessie,  who  was  com¬ 
ing  toward  them. 

Fred  and  Harry  took  the  fish.  There  were  over  a  dozen 
fine,  big  ones,  and  they  proceeded  back  to  the  landing 
place  and  saw  Terry  and  Mary  busy  with  rods  and  reels 
over  a  sandbar,  angling  for  bass. 
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“Catch  anything?”  shouted  Harry. 

“Yes!”  answered  Terry,  with  a  smile. 

“What  did  you  get?” 

“A  slap  in  the  face  from  Mary  for  getting  too  gay!” 

“Good  gracious!  What  did  you  do  to  deserve  that?” 
laughed  Bessie. 

“My  lips  are  too  tired  to  answer  that  question!”  Terry 
sung  out,  and  Mary  blushed  violently  and  exclaimed: 

“Why,  Terry,  you  are  dreadful!” 

“Take  us  aboard !”  Evelyn  sung  out. 

Terry  laughed  and,  pulling  up  the  anchor,  he  steered 
the  boat  over  to  the  rocks  and  all  hands  got  aboard,  the 
sails  were  sheeted  home,  and  they  sailed  away  with  a  free 
wind  astern  for  the  north. 

When  they  arrived  at  a  good  place  for  bass  the  boat 
was  run  up  in  the  wind  and  they  got  their  lines  ready 
and  were  soon  busy  angling  for  the  beauties  swimming 
about  in  the  shoals  near  the  boat. 

By  noontime  they  had  caught  a  nice  mess  of  bass  to  add 
to  their  pickerel,  and  then  they  sailed  over  to  a  shady 
shore  and  partook  of  a  tasteful  luncheon,  which  Bessie 
had  brought  along. 

After  that  they  had  a  delightful  sail  for  a  couple  of 
hours  anii  later  in  the  afternoon  the  White  Wings  was 
headed  back  for  the  Bishop  boathouse,  where  they  final¬ 
ly  arrived  and  went  ashore. 

The  fish  were  carried  up  to  the  house  and  Fred’s  party 
remained  with  the  Bishops  and  had  a  splendid  fish  dinner 
served  up  to  them  on  the  green,  velvety  lawn  at  the  side 
of  the  house. 

There  was  a  pleasant  little  house  party  there  that  night 
and  at  ten  o’clock  Harry  got  out  his  automobile  to  take 
them  home. 

While  he  was  getting  ready  he  managed  to  ask  Fred : 

“What  was  that  firing  about,  in  the  woods  to-day?” 

“I  met  de  Roy,”  whispered  Fred,  and  he  shot  at  me, 
but  missed.  I  ran  after  him,  but  he  managed  to  escape' 
on  a  horse  without  injuring  me.” 

“He  is  bound  to  get  revenge,”  commented  Harry,  “and 
I  advise  you  to  look  out  for  de  Roy  in  future,  Fred,  or  he 
may  get  you  yet !” 

And,  so  saying,  Harry  and  Fred  got  into  the  automo¬ 
bile  and  he  brought  all  back  to  the  inn,  well  pleased  with 
their  day’s  fishing. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CLOT  IN  THE  WOODS. 

When  Fred  told  Terry  about  the  viscount’s  attempt  to 
shoot  him.  on  the  following  afternoon,  his  chum  said  in 
very  angrv  tones: 

“Fred,  that  fellow  is  entirely  too  dangerous  to  be  roam¬ 
ing  around  free.  We  have  g>ot  to  go  after  him  and  catch 
him  or  some  fine  night  you  will  suddenly  discover  that 
you  are  a  corpse !” 

“Well,  Terry,  I  am  not  losing  any  sleep  thinking  about 
what  de  Roy  might  do  to  me,”  laughed  Fred ;  “hut  I  must 
admit  that  you  are  right,  for  he  seems  to  be  determined 


to  put  a  bullet  into  me.  The  police  do  not  6eem  to  have 
any  success  in  running  him  down.  It  would  be  sport  for 
me  to  capture  him,  and  if  you  say  the  word  we  will  arm 
ourselves  and  go  off  together  into  the  woods  and  see  if  we 
can  find  him.” 

“Good!  Good!  Now  you  are  talking  sense!”  declared 
Terily.  “And,  as  it  may  take  more  than  one  day  for  us 
to  find  him,  we  shall  have  to  make  up  some  sort  of  an 
excuse  to  the  girls,  and  my  mother  for  our  absence.” 

“Oh,  that  can  very  easily  be  arranged,”  said  Fred. 
“Leave  it  to  me  and  by  to-night  we  can  get  away  from 
the  inn  without  letting  any  of  the  guests  know  anything 
about  our  intentions,  as  we  don’t  want  our  plans  to  reach 
the  bogus  viscount’s  ears  under  any  circumstances.” 

It  was  a  clear,  moonlight  night,  and  there  was  a  gentle 
breeze  rustling  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Above,  a  few 
nightbirds  were  twittering  amid  the  foliage,  and  insects 
were  chirping  in  the  grass. 

The  two  boys  stole  along  like  a  couple  of  shadows,  until 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  lake.  Then  Fred  suddenly  no¬ 
ticed  the  glimmer  of  a  light  shining  through  the  trees,  off 
to  the  right,  and  whispered: 

“Where  does  that  light  come  from,  Terry?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know!  There  must  be  a  house  in  the 
woods.” 

“Let  us  creep  over  to  it  and  find  out.” 

“Keep  close  to  me,  for  we  must  not  become  separated 
by  any  means  in  this  gloom,  for  we  dare  not  call  to  each 
other.” 

Like  a  pair  of  Indians,  the  two  went  ahead,  treading 
so  carefully  that  they  scarcely  broke  a  twig  under  their 
feet,  and  in  a  short  time  they  drew  close  to  the  building 
where  the  light  gleamed. 

It  was  a  solitary,  little  log  hut,  standing  in  a  small 
glen,  with  a  brook  running  at  one  side,  and  the  light 
came  from  the  window. 

“I  am  going  to  have  a  look  inside  of  that  building,” 
whispered  Fred.  “You  wait  here  and  keep  watch.  There 
may  be  a  sentry  on  the  lookout  for  intruders.  Whistle  if 
you  see  any  one  coming.” 

“Go  ahead,  and  take  your  pistol  out  of  your  pocket,  as 
you  don't  know  who  may  be  laying  for  you.  Remember, 
that  Frenchman  is  a  pretty  bad  man  and  may  shoot  if  he 
finds  himself  cornered.” 

Fred  nodded  and  stole  across  the  glen  in  the  moonlight, 
while  Terry  waited  watchfully  on  the  margin  of  the 
woods  and  kept  his  eye  on  his* chum,  as  he  expected 
trouble  from  the  inmates  of  the  hut. 

No  one  accosted  Fred,  and  he  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  little  dwelling  in  safety  and  stole  over  to  the  window. 

Rising  from  the  crouching  position  he  had  been  using 
while  walking,  Fred  peered  in  the  dirty  window  and 
saw  two  men  in  the  single  room  which  occupied  the  whole 
interior  of  the  hut. 

There  was  very  little  rough  furniture  in  the  place,  and 
a  dim  lamp  was  burning  on  the  table,  whore  the  men  sat 
talking. 

One  of  the  men  was  de  Rov  and  the  other  was  a  rousrh. 
old  chap,  with  a  frizzled  beard,  who  was  clad  in  a  verv 
rough  suit,  and  ho  had  an  ugly  face  and  only  one  eve.  He 
was  drinking  some  liquor  from  a  glass. 
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r*le  were  speaking  in  loud  tones,  Fred  over¬ 
board  even  word. 

1  tell  you,  Boggs,"  the  viscount  was  saying^“l  don't 
intend  to  remain  living  in  this  detestable  shanty  very 
much  longer,  for  the  very  smell  of  the  place  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  disgusting  to  me." 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  leered  at  de 

Row 

%/ 

hat  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  then?"  he  demand¬ 
ed. 

"Kill  Fearnot,  and  if  lean  sweep  that  interfering  fool 
from  my  path  I  shall  return  to  the  inn  and  swear  that  he 
invented  a  pack  of  malicious  lies  about  me.  I  can  also 
repudiate  Renaud,  who  may  squeal  to  save  himself,  and 
force  my  attentions  upon  that  heiress  again  with  better 
success.  I  am  bound  to  marry  that  girl,  for  there  is  lots 
of  money  there  for  the  lucky  man  who  gets  her,  I  can  tell 
you.” 

“Oh,  I  know  that  old  Fairfax  is  &  mighty  rich  man,” 
grunted  Boggs,  “and  if  you  will  pay  me  all  you  said  you 
would  I  will  bring  Fearnot  down  with  my  rifle  for  you 
the  moment  you  lure  him  into  the  woods  or  alone  on 
some  secluded,  country  road.  I  am  a  deadshot,  as  you 
know,  and  once  I  draw  a  bead  on  him  he  won't  escape  as 
easy  as  he  did  when  you  were  trying  to  pot  him  up  the 
lake  yesterday.” 

"'Leave  that  to  me!”  exclaimed  de  Roy,  savagely.  “I 
am  an  ingenious  man.  I  will  devise  a  trap  from  which 
he  cannot  escape.  All  you  will  have  to  do  will  be  to 
drop  him.  I  have  got  a  letter  prepared  already.” 

“What  does  it  sav?” 

%/ 

"Well,  I  have  heard  that  he  is  very  charitable  and  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  help  the  poor.  Acting  on  this  weakness  of 
his,  1  am  going  to  send  him  a  letter  saying  I  am  an  old 
soldier — a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War — and  that  I  am  starv¬ 
ing  to  death  and  need  immediate  help.  I  will  name  this 
hut  as  my  abiding  place  and  ask  him  to  call  here  before 
noon  to-morrow  or  I  will  deliberately  commit  suicide  by 
throwing  myself  in  the  lake  to  end  my  unfortunate  ex¬ 
istence.  That  will  fetch  him.  You  can  be  concealed  in  a 
thicket  with  your  gun,  and  if  he  brings  his  chum  with 
him  both  will  fall.  We  can  bury  their  bodies  in  the  woods 
and  no  one  will  be  the  wiser.” 

“That  won’t  do!”  growled  Boggs,  shaking  his  head. 
“Many  of  the  Fern  Crest  people  know  that- 1  live  here 
and  will  suspect  me  of  foul  play  when  those  boys  fail  to 
come  back.  As  I  am  none  too  well  liked  by  my  neighbors, 
they  will  make  short  work  of  stringing  me  up  to  a  tree 
branch,  upon  suspicion  that  I  made  away  with  those  two 
fellows.” 

“Xame  a  better  place,  then.” 

“I  can*do  that  easy  enough,”  leered  Boggs.  “Tell  him 
to  call  at  the  old,  abandoned  lumber  mill  at  the  other 
end  of  the  lake.  That  place  is  far  removed  from  this 
place,  and  no  one  will  think  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  job  if  he  goes  there,  for  the  place  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  hangout  for  tramps.  The  hoboes  will  get  the 
blame.  You  -raid  he  and  his  chum  had  a  fight  with  a  gang 
of  hoboe-  when  they  came  to  the  inn  in  their  automo¬ 
bile  and  that  they  had  a  quarrel  over  something  connect¬ 
ed  with  their  encounter  with  those  tramps.” 

“That  in  the  story  which  was  going  the  rounds  at  the 
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inn  when  1  was  there,”  answered  de  Roy.  “Your  plan  is 
a  better  one  Ilian  mine,  for  the  hoboes  will  get  the  blame 
for  it,  of  course,  and  that  will  let  you  and  I  out,  even  if 
1  was  known  to  be  an  enemy  of  Fearnot’s.” 

"Let  me  think  it  over  a  few  minutes,”  said  Boggs,  as  he 
puifed  at  an  old  pipe  he  was  smoking,  and  there  ensued 
a  silence  between  them. 

A  smile  crossed  Fred’s  face  when  he  heard  how  they  in¬ 
tended  to  trap  him,  and  he  muttered,  softly: 

“Thunder  !  What  a  game!  It’s  lucky  I  happened  to 
overhear  how  they  intended  to  get  me.  But  they  won’t 
have  much  of  a  chance  to  carry  out  their  plan  now,  for  I 
am  going  to  attack  them  before  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  me.” 

Just  then,  however,  a  slovenly  looking,  old  hag,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Boggs,  came  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  with  a  pail  of  water  in  her  hand,  which  she  had 
been  drawing  from  the  brook  at  the  rear  of  the  hut. 

She  saw  Fred  and  gave  an  eerie  scream,  and  rushed 
at  him. 

“Jim !”  she  yelled,  as  she  grasped  Fred  before  he  had 
time  to  run.  “Come  out  here,  quick!  I’ve  got  a  sneak, 
who  is  listenin’  ter  all  yer  sayin’  in  there !  Come  out 
here — quick,  I  tell  yer!” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  GET  CAUGHT  NAPPING. 

But  Fred  was  not  going  to  allow  her  to  hold  him  until 
the  two  men  came  out  if  he  could  help  it,  and,  without 
trying  to  injure  her,  he  made  an  effort  to  release  her 
talon-like  fingers  from  their  grip  on  his  coat. 

But  she  was  a  fierce,  old  harridan  and  she  twined  one 
of  her  hands  into  Fred’s  hair  in  such  a  way  that  he  could 
not  get  away  from  her. 

From  the  sounds  in  the  hut  he  knew  that  the  two 
startled  men  had  sprang  to  their  feet  and  were  hurrying 
to  the  door  and  he  heard  Terry  running  toward  them, 
yelling,  warningly : 

“Don’t  let  the  old  gal  hold  you,  Fred !” 

The  door  was  flung  open  with  a  bang,  and  the  two  men 
rushed  out  and,  uttering  snarls  like  wild  beasts,  they 
sprang  to  the  old  woman’s  assistance  and  grappled  with 
Fred,  who  was  thrown  to  the  ground. 

Terry  was  coming  full  tilt,  but  before  he  got  anywhere 
near  the  three  struggling  forms  Boggs  had  Fred  on  his 
back  and  was  pressing  the  cold  muzzle  of  a  pistol  against 
his  head,  and  gritting,  hoarsely: 

“If  you  budge  an  inch  Fll  fire !” 

“Oh,  Lord!”  groaned  Terry.  “They’te  got  him!” 

“Stand  where  you  are!”  yelled  de  Roy,  who  carried  a 
rifle,  and  he  aimed  it  at  Terry’s  head,  with  such  a  look  of 
fierce  rage,  tiiat  the  boy  paused  in  his  tracks  and  whipped 
out  his  pistol. 

Before  Terry  had  time  to  fire  de  Roy  blazed  away,  and 
the  ball  grazed  Terry’s  elbow  and  stunned  his  arm,  caus¬ 
ing  him  to  drop  his  pistbh 
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Instantly  the  old  woman  rushed  at  him  and,  flinging 
her  skinny  arms  around  his  neck,  she  shrieked  to  the 
bogus  count  to  help  her. 

Terry  struggled  to  get  free,  but  one  of  his  arms  was 
so  disabled  that  he  could  not  use  it  temporarily,  and  when 
de  Roy  came  rushing  up  the  old  woman  had  succeeded  in 
throwing  Terry  down  on  thfi  grass. 

“Tie  him,  and  if  he  attempts  to  fight  I’ll  kill  him  with 
one  shot !”  roared  the  Frenchman  to  the  hag,  and  she 
ripped  off  her  dirty  apron  and  bound  Terry's  arms  behind 
his  back,  as  he  dared  not  resist. 

'  Fred,  too,  had. not  dared  to  budge,  with  Bogg’s  pistol 
aimed  straight  in  his  face,  and  the  hag  rushed  over  to 
him  and  tied  him  with  a  piece  of  rope  and  the  men 
marched  the  boys  into  the  hut.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
de  Roy  recognized  them,  and  he  howled  with  delight: 

“Boggs,  they  are  the  very  fellows  we  wished  to  cap¬ 
ture  !” 

“Hurrah!”  roared  the  ruffian.  “They  went  and  walked 
right  into  our  hands  without  the  least  trouble  for  us. 
The  old  woman  is  a  slick  one,  an’  no  mistake,  becaue  she 
knew  just  what  to  do  at  the  right  time.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  I  ain't  sich  a  fool  as  you  think  I  am!” 
snapped  the  hag,  sourly.  “I’m  alius  gittin’  nuthin’  but 
cussin’s  an'  abuse  from  you,  Jim  Boggs,  and  this  is  ther 
first  time  in  twenty  years  that  yer  had  ther  sense  ter 
reckernize  my  good  qualities.” 

Boggs  grinned  at  her  and  retorted: 

“Well,  you  old  scarecrow,  there  ain't  nuthin’  about  you 
to  admire  as  a  gineral  thing,  but  I  reckon  you  kin  make 
up  in  pure  cussedness  what  you  lack  in  good  looks.  Any¬ 
way,  you  done  us  a  mighty  good  turn,  so  I  am  going  to 
treat  you  like  you  was  a  angel  after  this.” 

“Shut  up  your  mouths!”  exclaimed  de  Roy,  who  was 
very  much  excited  over  their  capture.  “Let  us  see  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  our  two  prisoners,  now  that  they 
have  fallen  into  our  hands.” 

Boggs  and  his  amiable  wife  subsided  and  Fred  gave  the 
gang  a  glance  of  contempt  and  spoke  up,  saying:  ^ 

“Well,  what  is  our  fate  to  be,  you  scoundrel?” 

“Parbleu !”  cried  the  Frenchman.  “As  you  were  lis¬ 
tening  at  the  window,  perhaps  you  overheard  what  we 
said  we  were  going  to  do  with  you,  Monsieur  Fearnot.  If 
you  did,  you  must  know  what  your  fate  is  to  be.” 

“Yes,”  admitted  Fred,  slowly.  “I  heard  your  plot,  and 
a  more  devilish  one  never  was  devised  to  murder  a  human 
being.  It  is  worthy  of  the  pair  of  unprincipled  brutes 
who  concocted  it.  But  it  will  fail !  You  shall  not  kill 
me,  de  Roy,  and  you  shall  never  marry  Miss  Fairfax,  as 
you  so  fondly  hope,  for  she  will  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  you,  thanks  to  me!” 

“Oui !  Oui !”  snarled  the  Frenchman,  bitterly.  “Well 
may  you  say  thanks  to  you !  I  owe  all  my  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  you,  and^t  is  for  that  you  shall  be  made  to  suffer 
at  mv  hands.” 

“Ah,  say,  old  man !”  interrupted  Terry.  “You  must 
be  daffy  to  think  you  will  ever  get  back  into  the  good 
graces  of  that  young  lady,  for  she  is  already  engaged  to 
Broker  Blume,  and  even  if  you  should  go  back  and  try  to 
marry  her  you  <1  be  too  late !” 

“What !”  gasped  d^  Roy,  a  shade  of  annoyance  crossing 


his  brow.  “Is  she  going  to  marry  tliat  fat  broker."  Are 

you  lying  to  aggravate  me?” 

“Oh,  no;  I  am  not  lying!  She  never  cared  a  rap  for 
you,  anyway,  and  now  her  heart  is  given  to  another  and 
you  are  too  late  to  do  anything  in  that  direction.  Her 
father  is  dead  onto  you  as  a  fakir  and  he  will  hand  you 
over  to  the  police  thb  moment  you  attempt  to  show  your 
face  at  the  inn  again.  Take  a  fool’s  advice  and  steer  clear 
of  Fern  Crest  Inn  if  you  don’t  wish  to  get  in  jail!” 

The  French  crook  was  clearly  very  much  disturbed  by 
what  Terry  said  and  his  face  grew  dark  as  he  shook  his 
fist  at  Fred  and  hissed : 

“I  can  thank  you  for  this!  You  are  the  one  who  has 
been  bad  luck  to  me!  That  makes  me  all  the  more  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  revenge  and  you  shall  have  to  pay  for  inter¬ 
fering  with  my  private  business,  sir !” 

“Well,”  answered  Fred,  coolly,  “go  ahead  with  your  re¬ 
venge  !” 

While  he  was  speaking  he  was  quietly  straining  at  the 
old  rope  that  bound  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

Boggs  and  the  Frenchman  drew  aside,  while  the  old 
woman  watched  the  boys  like  a  cat,  and  the  two  precious 
scoundrels  began  a  whispered  conversation.  Then  the 
Frenchman  nodded  approval  of  something  his  companion 
said  and  Boggs  opened  a  trap  door  in  the  floor  of  the  hut, 
disclosing  a  flight  of  rude  stairs. 

“Go  down  into  the  cellar!”  he  exclaimed,  pointing  at 
the  opening. 

Terry  was  going  to  revolt,  but  Fred  caught  his  glance 
and,  nodding,  he  walked  over  to  the  stairs  without  a  word 
and  went  down. 

Wondering  why  Fred  was  so  docile,  Terry  followed,  and 
the  moment  the  pair  were  below  the  floor  Boggs  slammed 
down  the  trap  and  bolted  it. 

They  heard  the  two  villains  chuckling  over  something, 
and  pretty  soon  the  old  woman  joined  in  their  merriment. 
Then  Fred  and  Terry  heard  the  men  leave  the  hut,  and  a 
short  time  afterward  they  heard  the  sound  of  digging 
going  on  outside  and  wondered  what  it  meant. 

Alone  in  the  dark  cellar,  the  boys  remained  quiet  for  a 
few  minutes;  then  Terry  began  to  mutter: 

“Oh,  say,  what  fools  we  were!” 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “don't  reproach  yourself,  for  we 
were  taken  unawares  and  could  not  help  it.” 

“Great  Stott!  Fred,  we  set  out  to  capture  those  fel¬ 
lows,  and  instead  they  have  captured  us.  That's  what 
gets  me.” 

“Never  mind  that!  The  question  now  is  how  to  get 
away  from  them.” 

“That's  more  than  I  can  tell  3*011,”  answered  Tern*, 
dismally.  “If  we  only  had  a  chance  to  give  them  a  stand- 
up  fight  we  might  have  some  show,  but  we  are  tied  up 
like  a  couple  of  chickens  and  can't  help  ourselves.” 

“Oh,  yes,  we  can,  for  I  have  loosened  1113*  bonds  so  that 
I  am  now  going  to  slip  out  of  them  and,  with  free  hands, 
we  can  help  ourselves.” 


“Well,  that  is  some  consolation,  at  all  events.”  Sighed 
Terry.  “What  in  thunder  are  those  two  blackguard /dig¬ 
ging  outside  the  hut,  our  graves?” 

“Perhaps,’  assented  Fred.  “Come  over  here!  I  am 
oui  oi  my  bonds  and  now  I  will  liberate  you.  Thov  undo 
a  poor  job  of  their  tying.” 
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While  F  red  \va>  loosening  Terry's  bonds  they  suddenly 
hoard  a  faint  splashing  sound  of  water  at  the  further  side 
of  the  cellar,  where  the  men  were  digging,  and  Fred  gave 
a  start  and  muttered: 

“Good  gracious!  They  have  dug  a  ditch  from  the 
brook  and  have  turned  the  water  into  the  cellar  for  the 
purpose  of  drowning  us  in  here  like  rats  in  a  trap.  Do 
you  hear  the  water  coming  in?” 

“Fred,  we  are  doomed!” 

“Don't  give  up  until  we  see  what  chance  we  have.  I 
have  got  a  box  of  matches  in  my  pocket  and  I  am  going 
to  light  a  few  and  see  just  what  the  situation  is.  It  may 
not  be  sc  bad  after  all,  and  I  may  be  mistaken.” 

Fred  lighted  a  match,  and  they  saw  that  they  were 
within  the  four  stone  walls  of  a  small  cellar,  the  floor 
being  littered  with  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  and  they  beheld 
a  small  cascade  of  water  pouring  in  through  a  hole  in 
the  north  wall. 

The  water  was  spreading  all  over  the  floor,  and  evi¬ 
dently  came  from  the  brook,  as  Fred  had  suggested,  for 
now  that  it  was  started  the  sound  of  the  men  digging  out¬ 
side  stopped. 

There  was  absolutely  no  opening  big  enough  for  the 
boys  to  get  out  of  the  cellar,  and  a  trial  of  the  trap  door 
convinced  them  that  it  could  not  be  budged  by  a  dozen 
men  underneath  it.  f 

The  situation  looked  very  desperate. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

all’s  well  that  ends  well. 

“There  don’t  seem  to  ‘  be  any  way  of  getting  out  of 
here,”  said  Terry,  after  they  had  taken  a  good  survey  of 
the  situation,  “and  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  the 
water  fills  this  cellar  up  to  the  rafters  and  we  will  drown 
in  here,  as  sure  as  fate.” 

“There  may  be  a  way  of  enlarging  the  hole  in  the 
masonry  through  which  the  water  is  pouring,”  suggested 
Fred,  after  he  had  thought  over  the  matter.  “These  walls 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  laid  up  in  much  cement,  and 
we  might  be  able  to  pull  out  a  few  of  the  stones  and  en¬ 
large  the  opening  enough  to  crawl  through.” 

“It  is  well  worth  trying,”  eagerly  answered  Terry.  “I 
hear  those  two  men  walking  about  overhead,  so  they  must 
have  returned  to  the  hut  and  are  now  waiting  for  the 
water  to  do  its  awful  work.  Try  the  masonry,  I  red. 

They  went  over  to  the  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall  and,  after  working  at  one  of  the  stones  while  Fred 
held  the  matches,  Terry  succeeded  in  loosening  one  of 
them  and  pulled  it  out,  enlarging  the  hole. 

The  two  desperate  boys  worked  feverishly  at  the  stones 
and  soon  removed  several  more,  as  the  hole  was  within 
ra-  roach,  and  before  many  minutes  had  elapsed  they 

had  made  quite  a  large  opening. 

“Give  me  a  boost  and  I  will  try  it,  Fred,”  said  Terry, 
and  Fred  pushed  him  up  and  he  went  through  the  hole 
head  fir-t  and  got  out.  Then  he  turned  around  and  gave 


Fred  a  hand  and  pulled  him  up  until  he  was  able  to  creep 
through  the  opening  and  join  Terry. 

Once  in  the  open  air  they  both  breathed  easier  and  they 
heard  the  two  villains  in  the  hut  laughing  and  talking 
over  what  they  had  done,  as  if  it  were  a  capital  joke.  Then 
Terry  muttered,  softly : 

“They  say  they  sent  the  old  woman  over  to  Fern  Crest 
to  get  some  liquor  from  the  saloon,  as  it  is  not  yet  twelve 
o’clock.” 

“Then  now  is  our  time  to  tackle  them  and  take  them 
by  surprise,”  replied  Fred.  “You  take  Boggs  and  I  will 
handle  de  Roy.  I  am  just  about  angry  enough  to  put  up 
a  pretty  stiff  fight  to  capture  those  rascals  after  their  das¬ 
tardly  attempt  to  kill  us.  See,  the  door  is  open  on  a 
crack !” 

“Got  your  pistol?”  asked  Terry,  cautiously. 

“I  don’t  need  it.  I  intend  to  use  only  the  weapons  na¬ 
ture  gave  me  and  those  fellow's  will  know  it  when  my 
fists  land  on  them.” 

“Remember,  they  are  armed.” 

“Armed  be  hanged !  They  must  be  attacked  and  over¬ 
powered  before  they  know  what  is  up.  We  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them.  They  imagine  vre  are  bound  in  the 
cellar  and  our  appearance  will  so  amaze  them  that  urn 
ought  to  have  a  very  easy  job  capturing  the  pair.” 

“Well,  I  am  ready  if  you  are,  and  the  moment  you  start 
I  will  follow.” 

With  that  the  boys  moved  toward  the  door  and,  waiting 
a  moment  to  make  sure  that  the  villains  were  engaged 
in  talking  and  did  not  suspect  an  attack,  Fred  suddenly 
flung  the  door  open. 

In  he  rushed,  followed  by  Terry,  and  they  had  almost 
reached  the  men  each  had  selected  as  their  prey  before 
the  pair  wrere  avure  of  their  danger  and  leaped  to  their 
feet.  Then  de  Roy  began  to  rave  and  sw'ear  in  French  and 
made  a  grab  for  his  pistol  in  his  hip  pocket,1  but  Fred  gave 
him  a  terrific  swing  on  the  nose  that  floored  him. 

Terry  leaped  at  Boggs,  wffio  had  risen  and  recoiled  near 
the  WTi.ll,  and  he  shot  out  his  hand  and  caught  the  ruffian 
by  the  throat  and  rushed  him  backward,  gurgling  and 
gasping  for  breath,  until  he  had  him  pinned  against  the 
logs,  where  he  proceeded  to  smash  him  in  the  face  with 
his  clenched  fist,  loosening  all  his  front  teeth. 

“Help!  Help!”  yelled  Boggs,  frantically;  then  he 
aimed  a  blow  at  Terry  which  would  have  annihilated  him 
had  it  landed,  and,  as  quick  as  lightning,  Terry  jumped 
back  out  of  harm’s  vray,  then  rushed  in  again. 

He  struck  Boggs  a  terrible  thump  in  the  chest  and 
followed  it  up  by  several  aw'ful  blows  on  the  face  that 
decorated  his  optics  and  almost  mashed  his  nose  flat  on 
his  face. 

Boggs  wras  yelling  for  mercy,  when  de  Roy  scrambled  ta 
his  feet. 

“Parbleu!”  he  shouted.  “It’s  'those  two  boys!  They 
have  escaped  from  the  cellar,  Jim,  and  we  have  got  to 
fight  for  our  lives  or  they  will - ” 

He  got  no  further,  for  Fred’s  fist  caught  him  in  the 
mouth,  and  down  he  went  the  second  time  and  Fred 
sprang  on  him  and,  grasping  him  by  the  yms,  he  held 
him  down  and  cried,  in  stern  tones: 

“De  Roy,  wre  have  got  you,  and  you  cannot  escape!” 

“Let  me  up!”  panted  the  Frenchman,  struggling  in 
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vain  to  rise.  “I  will  fight  you  if  you  give  me  a  fair 
chance !” 

“Silence,  you  cur!”  cried  Fred,  angrily.  “You  shall 
not  tight,  me,  hut  if  you  don't  submit  instantly  I  shall 
thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life.  We  are  going  to 
lock  you  up,  and  you  can’t  get  away !” 

The  Frenchman  would  not  submit,  however,  so  Fred 
turned  him.  over  and,  getting  his  knees  on  his  back,  he 
drew  out  his  handkerchief  and  secured  his  wrists  so  that 
he  was  perfectly  helpless. 

Then  he  hurried  over  to  Terrv  and  assisted  him  to  se- 

t/ 

cure  Boggs  and  they  pulled  the  pair  of  enraged  ruffians  to 
their  feet. 

“Now,  you  march  out  of  here  and  straight  to  Fern 
Crest!”  ordered  Fred,  sternly.  “At  the  first  attempt  on 
your  part  to  get  away  we  will  go  for  you  again,  and  we 
will  half  kill  you  !” 

The  two  men  obeyed  reluctantly,  but  there  was  no  use 
in  resisting,  so  Fred  and  Terry  finally  got  them  to  the 
police  station. 

Of  course,  the  captain  was  very  much  astonished^to  see 
the  prisoners,  but  when  the  boys  lodged  a  complaint 
against  them  they  were  locked  up. 

Then  Fred  and  Terry  returned  to  the  inn  and  went  to 
bed. 

On  the  following  morning  they  appeared  at  the  trial  of 
all  three  of  the  villains,  and  as  all  the  guests  at  the  inn 
had  heard  all  about  the  capture  they,  too,  were  on  hand. 

As  much  of  the  missing  jewelry  had  been  recovered  and 
more  was  found  upon  the  person  of  de  Roy,  it  was  a  very 
easv  matter  to  establish  the  man’s  guilt.  Then  all  those 
at  the  inn  who  had  been  robbed  resolved  to  enter  com¬ 
plaints  against  them,  and  foremost  among  them  was  Mr. 
Fairfax,  who  felt  very  angry  at  the  impostor  for  having 
so  grossly  deceived  him  and  his  daughter. 

The  three  men  were,  therefore,  found  guilty  of  their 
misdeeds  and  were  sentenced  to  prison,  where  they  would 
trouble  no  one  again. 

When  the  rascals  were  all  disposed  of  all  hands  went 
back  to  the  inn,  and  there  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Fred  and  Terry  by  the  innkeeper  and  his  grateful  guests. 

The  boys  were  made  the  heroes  of  the  hour  for  their 
plucky  fight  against  the  crooks. 

An  entertainment  was  given  in  their  honor  at  the  inn 
a  few  nights  afterward,  to  which  many  of  the  fashionable 
people  from  Fern  Crest  and  from  the  neighboring  hotels 
were  invited,  and  Fred  noticed  that  Broker  Blume  was 
Miss  Fairfax’s  escort,  with  her  father's  consent. 

It  was  a  splendid  affair  and  all  the  guests  thoroughly 
enjoyed  themselves,  dancing  being  kept  up  nearly  all 
night  long. 

On  the  following  day  Fred  met  Blume  out  in  the  gar¬ 
den  with  the  heiress  and  was  about  to  pass  on  when  Miss 
Fairfax  detained  him. 

“Mr.  Fcarnot,  I  have  something  very  important  to  tell 
you !”  she  said. 

Fred  paused  and  glanced  at  her,  inquiringly. 

“I  am  at  your  service,”  he  answered,  courteouslv. 

“I  want  to  4^11  you  that  my  father  has  admitted  to  me 
that  lie  is  cured  of  the  mania  to  marry  me  off  to  a  titled 
foreigner.  He  deeply  regrets  that  he  ever  made  me  so 
unhappy  in  the  past,  and  says  that  T  can  select  the  man 


of  my  choice.  He  does  not  intend  to  stand  between  me 
and  my  life’s  happiness  and  is  very  repentant.” 

Fred  looked  pleased  to  hear  this  admission. 

“I  am  very  glad  that  his  manhood  has  asserted  itself,” 
he  answered,  “and  I  only  wish  that  more  American  par¬ 
ents  would  see  what  consummate  fools  they  are  making 
of  themselves  with  this  craze  to  link  their  families  with 
those  of  ancient  lineage  by  selling  their  daughters  like 
slaves.  The  girls  of  America  are  not  only  the  equals,  but 
in  many  respects  the  superiors,  of  those  of  the  Old  World, 
and  for  the  honor  and  pride  of  our  nation  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  fad  for  selling  human  beings  for  a  paltry  empty 
title  will  soon  cease  to  exist.” 

’“Those  are  my  sentiments  exactly!”  declared  Blume. 
“And  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  as  a  postscript  to  Miss 
Fairfax’s  remarks.” 

“Indeed !”  answered  Fred,  smiling,  as  he  noticed  that 
the  fat,  little  broker  was  getting  somewhat  nervous  and 
abashed,  for  his  face  had  grown  very  red  and  his  speech 
was  stammering.  “What  is  it,  Blume?” 

The  broker  seized  the  young  lady’s  hand  and  held  it 
up,  displaying  a  magnificent  diamond  ring  on  her  finger, 
while  she  blushingly  tried  to  draw  her  hand  away  and 
hide  it. 

“Do  you  know  what  that  ring  signifies,  Fearnot?”  asked 
Blume. 

“Well,”  smiled  Fred,  “it  looks  like  an  engagement 
ring.” 

“And  that  is  just  what  it  is,  and  Miss  Fairfax  has  con¬ 
sented  to  be  my  wife!”  cried  the  little  broker,  trium¬ 
phantly.  “I  have  her  father’s  consent,  and  we  are  to  be 
married  next  June.” 

“Allow  me  to  congratulate  you!”  said  Fred.  “There 
is  no  man  I  would  sooner  see  her  husband  than  vou.  and 
I  am  sure  that  you,  Blume,  could  not  have  gotten  a  hand¬ 
somer  and  nicer  wife  than  Miss  Fairfax.” 

They  looked  supremely  happy,  and  the  young  lady  said, 
feelingly : 

“I  am  sure  vTe  thank  you  sincerely  for  those  kind 
words,  Mr.  Fearnot,  and  we  owe  our  happiness  entirely 
to  you,  for  if  you  had  not  exposed  the  bogus  Viscount  de 
Roy  there  is  no  telling  what  my  father  might  have  made 
me  do  against  my  will.” 

Fred  parted  with  the  lovers  and  returned  to  the  inn 
to  tell  Evelyn,  Terry  and  Mary  about  the  engagement, 
and  all  were  greatly  pleased  over  it. 

Fred’s  party  remained  at  the  inn  a  short  time  longer 
and,  having  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  the  place,  they 
finally  packed  their  trunks  and  returned  to  Fredonia. 
well  pleased  that  the  friendly  dispute  between  the  boys 
had  been  settled  so  easily. 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT'S  SCHOOL  BOY  STARS- 
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For  a  long  time  astronomers  have  been  trying  to  measure 
accurately  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun.  Once  as¬ 
certained,  this  would  serve  as  a  unit  of  measure  in  exploring 
the  starry  realms.  The  stupefying  precision  with  which  these 
learned  men  announce  the  goings  and  the  comings  of  celes¬ 
tial  bodies  seems  to  indicate  that  an  error  of  a  few  million 
miles,  more  or  less,  in  the  measurement  of  distances,  makes 
little  difference  in  the  perfection  of  their  calculations.  In  the 
method  of  direct  measurement  the  center  of  the  sun  is  sighted 
from  two  points  as  far  apart  as  possible.  This  gives  the 
base  and  two  angles  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  only  a  simple  calculation  in  trigonom¬ 
etry  to  obtain  the  third  angle  and  the  height.  These  calcula¬ 
tions  are  made  three  months  apart,  which  gives  a  quarter  of 
the  earth’s  orbit  as  a  base.  But  this  process  is  very  inexact, 
for  in  such  a  vast  distance  an  infinitesimal  error  in  measuring 
one  of  the  angles  would  produce  an  enormous  error  in  the 
result.  Kepler  showed  that  if  we  could  measure  the  exact 
distance  from  the  earth  to  one  other  planet  it  would  give  us 
data  enough  from  which  to  calculate  the  distance  from  the 
sun  to  all  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  and  since  his  day 
this  indirect  method  of  measurement  has  been  employed,  the 
distances  from  the  earth  to  Mars  and  Venus,  the  nearest  plan¬ 
ets,  being  the  principal  objects  of  the  attention  of  astronomers. 
The  results  obtained,  until  a  few  years  ago,  left  a  possible 
error  of  abo^t  a  million  miles.  In  1898  Professor  Witt,  of  the 
Berlin  Observatory,  discovered  the  planet  Eros,  which  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  is  only  a  few  million  miles  from  us.  Fifty-eight 
astronomers  at  once  took  concerted  measurements,  and  the 
Abbe  Moreux  has  just  published  the  first  results  of  this  gigan¬ 
tic  work,  which  represents  about  35,000  observations  through 
the  telescope  and  40,000  with  a  camera,  all  at  the  expense  of 
the  French  Government.  The  distance  from  the  earth  to  the 
sun  is  proved  by  the  time  of  these  observations  to  be  92,876,795 
miles,  with  a  possible  error  of  about  56,000  miles,  which  error, 
comments  the  reverend  astronomer,  is  insignificant,  for  it  is 
just  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  1,660.  The  Abbe  promises  us 
that  when  all  the  observations  on  Eros  shall  have  been  tabu¬ 
lated  the  possible  error  will  be  reduced  to  about  28,000  miles. 

The  Russian  servant  is  hired  for  one  year,  and  is  told  exactly 
what  his  particular  duty  is  to  be.  He  then  sticks  to  that  one 
duty.  As  long  as  each  servant  faithfully  performs  the  special 
duties  of  his  position  all  is  well,  but  the  neglectful  butler,  or 
cook,  or  coachman,  is  sent  by  the  employer  with  a  written 
note  to  the  police  judge,  who,  after  carefully  investigating 
the  complaints,  has  a  right  to  order  bodily  punishment,  or  to 
wri  e  a  bad  mark  in  the  book  kept  for  this  purpose.  In  great 
Russian  households,  often  from  twenty  to  fifty  servants  are 
kept,  and  even  the  middle  class  families  have  two  to  four. 
The  pay  of  these  servants  varies  according  to  the  line  of  work, 
y/h.le  the  "chiefs”  in  the  kitchens  of  wealthy  families  often  ' 


receive  three  hundred  pounas  a  year,  a  cook  in  an  ordinary 
citizen’s  employ  gets  no  more  than  twelve  pounds  a  year,  and 
a  maid  of  all  work  never  gets  more  than  five  pounds  a  year. 
At  Easter  every  servant  gets  a  present,  generally  a  suit  or 
dress.  Every  other  Sunday  the  servants  in  a  Russian  house¬ 
hold  are  entirely  free.  Their  work  stops  Saturday  night,  after 
supper,  when  the  servants  leave  the  house,  not  to  return  until 
the  next  Monday  morning.  The  employers  never  ask  where 
or  how  the  free  time  is  spent.  Russian  servants  will  pilfer. 
Since  Russian  ladies  leave  everything  to  the  care  of  the  ser¬ 
vants,  the  latter  do  as  they  please.  The  men  servants  smoke 
cigars  belonging  to  their  masters,  and  pay  frequent  visits  to 
the  wine*«cellars  of  the  house,  but  a  gentleman  would  consider 
it  "demeaning”  himself  to  prosecute  a  servant  for  this.  The 
Russian  servants  will  talk  about  fellow  servants,  but  never 
about  their  employers.  Even  when  they  quit  one  place  and 
take  service  in  another  family,  they  would  never  mention  any¬ 
thing  aljout  their  former  masters.  This  discretion  goes  so 
far  that  even  the  law  considers  it.  In  Russia  the  law  excludes 
servants  as  witnesses  against  their  former  or  present  employ¬ 
ers,  so  long,  at  least,  as  these  servants  are  not  suspected  of 
having  taken  part  in  the  crime. 

- 0  ^  0  ..  . 

/  ' 

A  FEW  SMILES. 


“What!  Going  to  the  masquerade  this  evening?”  “No — 
Saturday  night.  I’m  getting  my  dog  used  to  the  costume,  so 
that  he  will  know  me  when  I  come  home  Sunday  morning.” 

Gibbs  (with  newspaper) — Say!  What  do  you  think  of  these 
end-of-the-world  predictions?  Dibbs — They’re  no  good.  Never 
knew  one  of  them  to  come  true  in  my  life. 

"They  say  Esperanto  has  so  many  synonyms  a^  so  many 
words  which  end  alike  that  anybody  will  be  awl  to  write 
poetry  in  it.”  "Well,  then,  I  guess  that  settles  Esperanto.” 

"Don’t  take  on  so,  Kathi,  because  my  husband  has  left  me. 
See  how  calmly  I  am  bearing  it.”  "Yes — but  he  borrowed  all 
my  money  before  he  went!” 

"Here,  Sim,  gimme  a  pot  o’  lard  fer  this  coonskin.”  “Takes 
two  coonskins  to  get  a  pot  o’  lard  these  days,  Zeb.”  "An’  next 
month  it’ll  take  four  coonskins,  I  s’pose?”  “It’s  more’n  likely.” 
"Well,  I’ll  jest  keep  my  coonskins  till  the  lard  market  slumps. 
I  don’t  hafter  eat  my  vittles  fried.” 

Bigley — You  don’t  believe  in  a  college  education,  then?  Jig- 
ley — No.  It  unfits  a  man  for  everything  except  to  sit  around 
croaking  about  how  much  more  intelligently  he  could  enjoy 
wealth  than  the  average  man  does. 

“Is  it  a  good  idea  to  make  a  speech  whenever  you  get  a 
chance?”  asked  the  young  man  who  is  learning  the  statesman¬ 
ship  business.  "It  depends,”  answered  Senator  Sorghum,  "on 
whether  your  speech  is  the  kind  that  shows  your  constituents 
how  much  you  do  know  or  how  much  you  don’t.” 

The  Storekeeper  (of  Plainfield) — I  see  as  how  they’re  makin’ 
planners  now’days  with  them  there  meehanercal  players  right 
inside  ’em.  Farmer  Grayson — Well!  well!  Looks  like  the 
forerunner  uv  the  eow  that’ll  do  her  own  cream  separatin’, 
b’gosh! 

"He  understands  everything  we  say  to  hjm,”  said  the  proud 
young  mother,  exhibiting  the  baby.  "Darling,  tell  the  pitty 
lady,  won’t  you,  who  smokes  that  big  meerschaum  pipe  on  the 
mantelpiece?”  "Mamma!”  piped  the  baby.  "Sometimes  he 
gets  his  answers  a  little  mixed,”  explained  the  proud  young 
mother. 
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The  Passenger’s  Dog 

By  D.  W.  STEVENS. 

Among  the  passengers  of  the  ship  Indus,  bound  from  Calcut¬ 
ta  to  New  York,  was  a  quiet,  blue-eyed  girl  of  eighteen,  named 
Ellen  Sanders. 

Her  parents  having  recently  died  in  the  first-mentioned  city, 
she  was  now  on  her  way  to  the  home  of  an  elderly  aunt,  living 
In  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  girl  had  no  friend  to  take  with  her  to  America  except 
Noble — her  late  father’s  favorite  dog— which  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  had  permitted  her  to  bring  aboard  his  craft,  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  on  the  passage. 

He  had  informed  her,  however,  that  if  the  animal  proved  in 
any  way  to  be  a  nuisance  to  his  other  passengers,  he  would 
have  to  shoot  it. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  handsome  dog. 

It  wras  large,  with  a  strong,  shaggy  body,  shaped  like  a 
lion’s,  but  its  head  was  too  long  and  its  tail  too  short  for  per¬ 
fect  proportion. 

Nevertheless,  Ellen  was  much  attached  to  this  faithful 
quadruped.  » 

The  poor  girl,  although  she  had  but  a* little  money  left  after 
paying  for  her  passage,  gave  a  certain  sum  every  day  to  have 
the  dog  furnished  with  a  good  supply  of  food. 

On  clear,  sunshiny  days,  she  would  bring  her  sewing  on 
deck,  and  there  she  would  sit  for  hours,  quietly  plying  her 
needle,  with  Noble  by  her  side. 

The  loss  of  her  parents  had  cast  a  look  of  melancholy  over 
her  fair  face,  but  when  any  of  the  other  ladies  spoke  to  her, 
she  endeavored  to  brighten  up  and  seem  cheerful. 

As  the  vessel  widened  the  distance  between  it  and  the  shores 
it  Jiad  left  some  of  the  passengers  began  to  make  complaints 
to  the  caftain  about  the  dog. 

At  night  the  latter  would  frequently  howl  in  a  mournful 
manner,  as  if,  knowing  it  was  being  carried  further  and  further 
every  moment  from  the  land  where  its  master  was  buried,  it 
was  grieving  on  that  account. 

Ellen  had  never  heard  the  dog  go  on  in  this  way  before. 

She  did  everything  in  her  pow'er  to  quiet  it,  but  in  vain. 

“I  am  afraid  I’ll  have  to  have  the  animal  shot,”  remarked 
the  captain  one  day  to  his  first  officer — a  fine-looking  fellow  of 
twenty-three,  named  Henry  Harding. 

“I  would  not  do  that,  sir,  if  I  were  you,”  said  Harding.  “The 
young  lady  seems  to  be  very  fond  of  the  dog.” 

“I  know  it,  but  I  can  think  of  no  other  way,  except  by  kill¬ 
ing  it,  to  rid  the  ship  of  the  nuisance.  If  it  were  only  I  who 
was  annoyed  I  would  not  mind  it,  but  I  am  bound,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  my  employers,  to  do  all  I  can  to  promote  the  com¬ 
fort  of  my  passengers.” 

"Would  its  noise  be  heard  by  them  distinctly  enough  to  give 
them  annoyance,  if  we  put  the  dog  at  night  in  the  hold?” 

"We  can  try  it.” 

The  experiment  was  made,  only  to  prove  a  failure. 

The  passengers  still  complained. 

Noble  continued  his  howls,  except  when  the  craft  was  near 
some  island  it  was  passing;  then  the  creature  would  bark  in  a 
loud,  vehement  manner,  as  if  remonstrating  because  this  was 
not  the  shore  where  its  master  lay. 

Although  the  readiness  with  which  it  detected  the  presence 
of  land  was  natural  to  its  species,  yet  there  was  something 
truly  remarkable  about  this  quickness  of  perception  on  the 
part  of  the  dog. 

In  the  midst  of  fog  and  darkness  combined  the  creature 
would  seem  to  know  when  it  was  near  any  shore. 


“I  am  sorry,”  said  the  captain  one  day  to  Ellen,  “but  I  shall 
have  to  give  orders  for  your  Noble  to  be  shot,  on  account  of 

his  disturbing  my  passengers.” 

It  was  a  cloudy,  foggy  day,  the  wind  blowing  almost  a  gale, 

driving  the  vessel  along  at  a  swift  rate. 

For  several  days  previously  the  skipper  had  been  unable  to 
take  observations  to  determine  his  exact  latitude,  etc.,  but  be 
judged  he  was  some  miles  to  the  south  of  the  island  of  Timor. 

All  the  passengers,  except  the  girl,  were  now  below  in  the 
cabin.  Heedless  of  the  spray  that  occasionally  swept  the  deck, 
she  had  come  up  to  look  at  the  foam-covered  w’aves,  as  they 
roared  and  hissed  about  the  ship. 

The  captain’s  remark  seemed  to  strike  her  like  a  ball  from 
a  musket. 

She  became  pale,  staggered  against  the  bulwarks,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  looked  Sas  if  the  dread  announcement  had  been  her  own 
death-sentence. 

Then  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes  as  she  put  an  arm  about  the 
neck  of  her  dog,  which  was  by  her  side. 

"You  cannot  mean  it,  sir?”  she  said,  in  a  voice  half-choked 
with  grief.  “Surely  you  will  not  take  his  life?” 

“You  will  remember  I  told  you,  when  you  proposed  bringing 
the  animal  aboard,  that  such  would  have  to  be  the  case  if  he 
proved  to  be  a  nuisance,”  said  the  captain. 

“Yes,  yes,  I  remember,”  replied  Ellen.  “But  Noble  had  al¬ 
ways  been  so  quiet  a  dog  that  I  did  not  think  there  was  the 
slightest  danger  of  his  disturbing  anyone.  I  beseech  you  not 
to  kill  him,  sir.  He  was  my  father’s  favorite,”  she  added,  in 
a  faltering  voice,  “and  I  would  rather  have  you  put  me  and 
Noble  ashore  somewhere  than  take  the  creature  from  me.” 

“I  would  not,  of  course,  do  that,”  answered  the  skipper; 
“that  is,  I  would  not  put  you  and  your  dog  ashore,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  seeing  her  eyes  light  up  as  if  she  misunderstood  him. 
“But  the  animal  must  be  shot!” 

Henry  Harding  stepped  up  to  the  skipper,  respectfully  rais¬ 
ing  his  cap  to  the  young  girl. 

"I  do  not  think,  sir,  if  we  should  speak  to  the  other  passen¬ 
gers,  and  give  them  all  the  facts  about  Miss  Sanders’  dog, 
they  would  be  willing  to  have  the  creature  shot  on  their  ac¬ 
count.  I  am  sure  they  would  put  up  with  a  thousand  annoy¬ 
ances  from  it  rather  than  deprive  the  young  lady  of  a  crea¬ 
ture  rendered  doubly  dear  to  her  from  its  having  been  her 
father’s  favorite.” 

Ellen  gave  the  speaker  a  grateful  glance  from  her  tear- 
dinnned  eyes,  and  he  wondered  how  the  captain  could  hold  to 
his  resolution  before  this  gentle,  suffering  girl. 

But  the  skipper  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose  by  a 
woman’s  distress. 

Although  he  w’as  by  no  means  a  stern  man,  yet,  when  believ¬ 
ing  that  duty  required  it,  as  he  did  in  this  case,  he  could  be  as 
firm  as  a  rock. 

“Of  course,”  said  Ellen,  “I  do  not  want  the  other  passengers 
annoyed.  I  therefore  ask  you  to  set  me  and  Noble  ashore, 
and - ” 

The  captain  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

“That  is  out  of  the  question,”  he  declared.  “I  am  responsible 
for  the  safe  ti  ansportation  of  my  passengers  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  as  quickly  as  possible.  Waiving  all  other  considerations, 
my  changing  my  course  to  put  you  on  some  island — perhaps 
v  hei e  theie  are  pnates  and  murderers — w’ould  cause  a  serious 
delay.” 


Then  the  girl,  her  tears  flowing  fast,  threw  both  arms  about 
|  the  dog's  neck,  and  pressing  her  cheek  against  its  head,  en- 
i  deavored  in  vain  to  stifle  her  sobs 

• 

"Shall  l  speak  to  the  passengers,  sir,  about  the  dot?”  in¬ 
quired  Harding  of  the  captain. 

“No,”  replied  the  latter.  "They  would  say  they  did  not  want 
me  to  shoot  it.  but  there  would  be  complaints  of  the  annoyance 
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\  hen  we  reached  home,  and  it  would  perhaps  end  in  my  being 
ieprived  of  my  command.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want  you 
>  o  do.  Go  below,  get  my  gun,  and  then  come  up  and  shoot  the 

log. " 

“Xo,  sir,  I  will  not  do  the  deed!"  answered  Harding,  firmly. 

"You  refuse?  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  this  is  mutiny?” 

"I  don't  think  it  could  be  called  so.  I  did  not  ship  to  shoot 
iown  a  young  lady’s  dog.” 

"Refuse,  and  I  will  have  to  put  you  in  irons.  I  repeat  that 
•  our  disobedience  is  mutiny!  ” 

"I  do  not  think  so,  and,  as  I  do  not  deserve  it,  I  will  not 
'Ubmit  to  be  ironed.” 

"We  will  see  about  that,”  said  the  captain  angrily.  "But 
he  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  dog  out  of  the  way.” 

He  walked  amidships,  and  gave  to  the  boatswain  the  same 
order  Harding  had  refused  to  obey.  i 

Although  the  boatswain — a  Portuguese — at  once  went  into 
he  cabin,  and  brought  up  the  captain’s  double-barreled  gun, 
vet  he  was  disinclined  to  shoot  the  dog. 

Just  as  he  came  on  deck  with  the  weapon,  the  animal,  sud- 
ienly  pricking  up  its  ears,  bounded  away  from  its  fair  owner, 
xnd  ran  forward.  v 

The  wind  had  now  increased  to  a  gale,  and  the  ship  was 
Iriven  along  with  great  velocity. 

Rolling  and  pitching,  her  motions  perhaps  disturbed  the 
boatswain’s  aim,  or  perhaps  the  gun  was  purposely  pointed 
iwry  when  the  skipper  ordered  the  man  to  fire  at  Noble. 

It  is  certain,  although  the  Portuguese  was  not  ten  paces  from 
he  creature  when  he  discharged  the  piece  that  the  bullet  went 
wide  of  its  mark. 

"Walk  up  to  him,  and  put  the  muzzle  against  his  head,”  said 
the  skipper.  “That’s  the  surest  way.” 

The  boatswain  advanced  towards  the  dog,  while  poor  Ellen, 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  now  also  ran  towards  it,  as  if  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  creature  with  her  own  person. 

This  spectacle  moved  Harding  beyond  control. 

He  bounded  forward  in  time  to  confront  the  boatswain  ere 
he  could  reach  Noble.  , 

“This  is  too  much!”  cried  the  enraged  captain. 

He  ordered  his  second  and  third  mates  to  help  him  seize  his 
disobedient  officer  and  put  him  in  irons. 

Harding  would  have  resisted,  and  a  struggle  must  have  en¬ 
sued,  but  for  Ellen,  who  now  sprang  between  the  young  man 
|and  his  opponents. 

"No,  no!  there  must  be  no  trouble  on  my  account,”  she 
cried.  “Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  not  to  quarrel.” 

The  captain  gave  his  boatswain  a  significant  look,  which  the 
man  readily  understood. 

As  the  second  and  third  mates  were  between  him  and  Hard¬ 
ing,  and  as  the  skipper  now  moved  around  to  the  other  side  of 
his  disobedient  officer,  the  boatswain  had  a  good  chance  to  go 
and  shoot  the  dog  ere  he  could  be  interfered  with. 

He  hurried  to  the  knight-heads,  placed  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
’against  the  dog’s  head,  and  was  about  to  reluctantly  pull  the 
(trigger,  when  it  struck  him  that  the  animal  was  acting  in  a 
.peculiar  manner. 

In  fact,  Noble,  with  ears  erect,  sat  on  his  haunches,  peering 
il through  ’he  thick  mist,  with  his  nostrils  open,  while  he  growl¬ 
ed  and  barked  furiously. 

Now  and  then  he  would  turn  around  and  look,  in  a  strange, 
W wistful  manner,  as  if  heedless  of  the  gun,  at  the  boatswain. 

I  * Wh 7  don’t  you  fire?”  roared  the  skipper  to  the  Portuguese. 

A  a  be  spoke  the  dog  barked  still  louder;  then  he  placed 
I  hi*  fore-paws  on  the  spritsail-yard,  thrust  his  nose  far  out, 
and  commenced  to  whine  mournfully. 

~ J  think,  be  smells  land,”  said  the  boatswain. 


The  others  had,  in  fact,  by  this  time  been  led  to  the 
same  conclusion  by  the  dog’s  manner,  as  he  always  acted  this 
way  when  near  any  shore. 

"Hard  a-port!  ”  roared  the  captain  to  the  man  at  the  wheel. 
“Square  yards,  there!” 

The  boatswain  took  advantage  of  the  excirse  thus  afforded 
him  for  at  least  delaying  the  shooting  of  the  dog. 

He  put  the  gun  aside,  and  ran  to  help  work  the  ship. 

The  latter,  with  her  yards  squared,  had  scarcely  fallen  oft, 
and  forged  along  on  her  new  course,  when  there  was  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  surprise  and  dismay  from  all  the  men  at  the  fear¬ 
ful  danger  they  had  thus  escaped. 

Not  fifteen  fathoms  from  them  they  beheld  what  the  thi.:’; 
mist  had  hitherto  concealed,  but  which  they  were  now  near 
enough  to  see  plainly — a  line  of  low,  rugged  rocks,  which  had 
previously  borne  directly  ahead  of  the  ship,  and  upon  which 
she  must  have  been  hurled  and  shivered  to  pieces,  but  for  ihe 
timely  warning  of  the  dog,  Noble. 

This  warning  had  enabled  the  captain  to  keep  off  just  in 
time  to  clear  the  extremity  of  the  rugged  reef,  which  his  ves¬ 
sel  passed  at  so  short  a  distance  that  he  fairly  shuddered  and 
turned  pale  to  think  of  her  narrow  escape. 

“You  will  not  shoot  my  dog?”  pleaded  Ellen,  anxiously. 

“Shoot  it?  No!  I  would  not  kill  your  useful  Noble  for  a 
million  of  dollars!  He  has  saved  my  ship,  and  perhaps  all  our 
lives.” 

With  a  glad,  thankful  cry,  the  young  girl  ran  to  her  dog  and 
embraced  it,  while  smiles  like  sunshine  chased  the  tears  from 
her  eyes. 

The  captain  went  up  to  Harding  and  grasped  his  hand. 

“I  am  thankful  now,  sir,”  he  said  to  the  young  man,  “that 
you  delayed  the  shooting  of  that  noble  dog,  and  thus  prevented 
its  being  killed  at  all.  Our  difficulty  is,  I  hope,  at  an  end.” 

“Certainly,  sir,”  answered  Harding,  who  was  not  the  man 
to  harbor  malice. 

The  passengers  in  the  cabin,  when  they  learned  what  had 
happened,  remonstrated  with  the  skipper  for  having,  even  for 
a  moment,  entertained  the  design  of  shooting  Noble. 

They  complained  no  more  of  the  noise  made  by  the  animal, 
for  the  annoyance  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  security  inspired  by  a  dog  which,  having  once  saved  the 
ship,  and  probably  the  lives  of  all  its  occupants,  might  do  so 
again. 

Ellen  felt  very  grateful  to  Harding  for  his  championship  in 
her  behalf. 

In  due  time  she  became  better  acquainted  with  him,  and, 
finally,  at  the  house  of  her  aunt,  she  consented  to  be  the  young 
officer’s  wife. 

Glass  is  a  substance  that  we  cannot  figure  the  strength  of 
as  we  can  a  great  many  other  things  with  which  we  are  fa¬ 
miliar.  It  varies  greatly  in  itself.  The  strongest  glass,  as  a 
rule,  breaks  into  the  greatest  number  of  fragments.  Com¬ 
paring  the  strength  of  thin  glass  with  thick,  the  former  is 
relatively  the  stronger;  this  is  a  thing  very  often  lost  sight  of. 
Then  again,  as  to  the  difference  between  rough  plate  and 
polished  plate,  we  find  polished  plate  the  stronger.  This  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  all  the  very  fine 
surface  hair-cracks  are  polished  out.  These  only  go  into  the 
glass  to  a  certain  depth,  and  when  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all, 
polished  and  ground  off,  there  is  less  chance  for  some  of  them 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  crack,  and  thereby  the  glass  is  increased 
in  strength.  Tests  have  been  made  and  some  formulae  have 
been  arrived  at.  As  was  to  be  expected,  they  show  very  irregu¬ 
lar  results  as  to  the  strength  of  glass. 
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MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  f*  authbr  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  oa  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  tho  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.- -A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  ail  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
end  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  musple ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  ditfer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
tlieso  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword :  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS- 

No.  51.  ftOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  genernl  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiting 
■ieight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-haud,  or  the  use  of 

Ipeciaily  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Uaffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS —Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il* 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.VHOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WrITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  5b.  HOW  JO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS —Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  time9.  Profusely  illustrated.  Bv  Algernon  S  Fitzgerald 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines  * 

No.  59  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGiO  LANTERN.-Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  historv  and  invention 
Also  full. directions  for  Its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No  71,  HOW  TO  1)0  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.-Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  TriVks 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated!  y  aiecnamcal  Iricks. 
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No.  11.  now  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS _ a 

plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  lJJJletteS 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  vnnn<r  „ „  i 

N»;  12,  IIOW  TO  WHITE  LETTERS  TO  MeI-GwS 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects- 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests  su ejects, 

No.  24.  llOW  lO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMFN  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects- 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction  a  1  SULJva*« 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITH  LETTERS  — \  «- 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart  yM^Vither 
mother,  sister  brother,  employer:  ana,  in  fact.  oven-bcS? \nd  *25 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Everv  young  man  -  *na  anjf‘ 

lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  hook  '  ‘  '  1  TC*  J^tiag 

f  N°*  nr°f  TP  W,HITR  BETTERS  CORRFCTI  Y  — To*. 
taming  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  ... 

also  rules  for  punctuation  anj  composition,  with  sp«im«  toEi 


THE  STAGE. 

_  KOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 

iv.  Containing  a  gie&t  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
m'si  tamous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
th  s  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  B?YS  0F  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 

AND  JOKE  BOOK.- — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
fanizing_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  MI  LDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
Obtain  a  copy  immediatelv. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  -for  various  characters  on  ^ie 
stage ;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokek,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks* 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

'  ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

*  No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  _  ^ 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Fortv-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

9  s  ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
to  the  drawing-room. 

-  DECLAMATION. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
—Contain  rig  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
diaVt,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

*fcth  many  standard  readings 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  fofl^ 

teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becomi 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  bell 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  givsn. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE 'is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 

(lei  1106S 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  lorn, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  tb@ 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  th# 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint# 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No.  ‘  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

{so.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  io- 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Thi# 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  GANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences.  etc..  etc. 

No.  84.  -HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

HlNod38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  bow  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abnev 

No.  GC  ~JOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — ^  Maining  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  In¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  descriptor 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boj 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  • 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Latest  Issues 


“WILD  WEST  .WEEKLY” 


A  Magazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  Etc.,  of  Western  Life 
Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 


286  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Greaser  Guide;  or,  The  Trap 

that  Failed  to  Work. 

287  Young  Wild  West’s  Ripping  Round-Up;  or,  Arietta’s 

Frairie  Peril. 

2J8  Young  Wild  West’s  Toughest  Trail;  or,  Baffled  by  Ban¬ 
dits. 

289  Young  Wild  West  at  “Forbidden  Pass,”  and  How  Ari¬ 

etta  Paid  the  Toll. 

290  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Indian  Traitor;  or,  The 

Charge  of  the  “Red”  Brigade. 


291  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Masked  Cowboy;  or,  Arietta’s 

Ready  Rope. 

292  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Ranchero’s  Daughter;  or,  A 

Hot  Old  Time  in  Mexico. 

293  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Sand  Hill  “Terrors";  or,  The 

Road  Agents  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

294  Young  Wild  West  After  “White  Horse  Jack";  or,  Arietta 
#  and  the  Wild  Mustang. 

295  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cattle  Branders;  or,  Crooked 

Work  on  the  Big  G  Ranch. 


“PLUCK  AND  LUCK” 

Containing  Stories  of  All  Kinds. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 


517  The  Swamp  Rats;  or,  The  Boys  Who  Fought  for  Wash¬ 
ington.  By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

’518  Nino,  the  Wonder  of  the  Air.  A  Story  of  Circus  Life.  By 
Berton  Bertrew. 

519  A  Fireman  at  Sixteen;  or,  Through  Flame  and  Smoke. 
By  Ex-Fire-Chief  Warden. 

620  100  Feet  Above  the  Housetops;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the 
Old  Church  Steeple.  By  Allyn  Draper. 


521  The  Boy  Explorers;  or,  Abandoned  in  the  Land  of  Ice. 

By  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

522  The  Mystery  of  the  Volcano.  A  True  Story  of  Mexico. 

By  Howard  Austin. 

523  Fighting  with  Washington;  or,  The  Boy  Regiment  of  the 

Revolution.  By  Gen’l.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

’524  The  Smartest  Boy  in  Philadelphia;  or,  Dick  Rollins’  Fight 
for  a  Living.  By  Allyn  Draper. 


“SECRET  SERVICE” 

Old  and  Young  King  Brae|y  Detectives 

Colored  Covers  32  Pages  Price  5  Cents 


484  The  Bradys  and  the  “Prince  of  Pittsburg”;  or,  A  Mystery 

of  the  Blast  Furnace. 

485  The  Bradys  and  the  Silver  Seal;  or,  The  Strangest  of  All 

Clews. 

48’6  The  Bradys  Tracking  “Joe  the  Ferret”;  or,  The  Worst 
Crook  in  the  World. 

487  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Secret  Society;  or,  After  the 
Band  of  Five. 


488  The  Bradys  and  Mr.  Midnight;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the 

House  of  Mirrors. 

489  The  Bradys  After  the  Frisco  “Dips”;  or,  The  Sharpest 

Crooks  in  the  West. 

490  The  Bradys  and  the  Yellow  Boy;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a 

Nighthawk  Cab. 

491  The  Bradys  and  the  Queen  of  Pell  Street;  or.  The  Hidden 

Hut  in  Chinatown. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Weeklies  and  cannot  procure  tbem  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  It  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  w  ant  and  we  will  send  them  to  vou  bv 
return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


I  KANE  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir — ^Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

_ copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

....  “  “  WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

.  .  “  “  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

....  “  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos.., . 

.  ..  “  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

.  ...  “  “  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . . 

.  . . .  “  “  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

....  u  “  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . . . . 

Name . Street  and  No . . 


190 


Town 


State 


WORK  AND  WIN 

'Tlie  13e  st  ^Weelvly  IPublislied. 


READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL 

LATEST  ISSUES: 


129  Fred*  Fearnot’s  Streak  of  Luck:  or.  The  Gold  Gang  of  Gilt  Edge. 

130  Fred  Fearnot’s  False  Friend;  or,  Almost  Brought  to  Ruin. 

131  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kentucky  Girl ;  or,  Down  in  the  Llue  Grass 


Street. 

420  Fred  Fearnot  at  Ranch  X;  or,  Giving  the  Cowboys  Points. 

427  Fred  Fearuot’s  Search  for  Evelyn  ;  or,  How  She  Hot  Lost 

428  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Village  Boss;  or,  Dealing  \\  ith  a  Hard 
Man. 

4 

430  _ _  _ 

431  Fred  Fearnot  and  “the  Kentucky  Girl;  or,  Down  in  the  Blue  Grass 

Country. 

432  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Lucky  Lew”  ;  or,  The  Man  Who  Could  Not 

Lose. 

433  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Nervy  Ned”  ;  or,  The  Pluckiest  Boy  In  Wall 

Street. 

434  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Yellow  Queen”  ;  or,  The  Mysterious  Sign 

of  the  Seven. 

435  Fred  Fearnot's  Range  Riders  ;  or.  Hunting  Down  the  Outlaws. 
43G  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lumber-Jacks ;  or,  A  Wild  Time  in  the 

Woods. 

437  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Happy  Harry”  ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Always 

Won. 

438  Fred  Fearnot  in  Fortune  City  ;  or,  The  Greatest  Chance  in  the 

World. 

439  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Pittsburgh  Pete”  ;  or,  Lively  Times  in  the 

Oil  Country. 

440  Fred  Fearnot’s  Stern  Chase ;  or,  After  the  Mexican  Raiders. 

441  Fred  Fearnot’s  Opening  Game ;  or.  Out  to  Win  the  Pennant. 

442  Fred  Fearnot's  Only  Assist;  or,  Making  Team  Work  Win. 

443  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Swifton  Sports  ;  or,  Playing  Ball  for  a  Big 

Stake. 

444  Fred  Fearnot  at  Second  Base  ;  or.  Winning  Out  in  the  Ninth. 

445  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Challenge;  or,  Calling  Down  the  Boasters. 

446  Fred  Fearnot's  Loyal  Rooters;  or,  Following  up  the  Game. 

447  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Wonders;  or.  The  Youngest  Nine  in 

the  League. 

448  Fred  Fearnot's  Double  Header:  or.  Playing  Tt  Out  to  Win. 

4  19  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Rube"  Pitcher  :  or,  The  Pride  of  the  Way- 
back  League. 

450  Fred  Fearnot's  Best  Ball  ;  or,  The  Curve  that  Fooled  the  Bats¬ 

men. 

451  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Tricky  Umpire  :  or,  The  Worst  Roast  of  All. 

452  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Twirler ;  or.  Trying  Out  a  Youngster. 

453  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Coaching  Line  ;  or.  Playing  Inside  Ball. 

454  Fred  Fearnot  and  Old  "Well  !  Well  !”  ;  or,  Having  Fun  With  a 

Fan. 

455  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Scrappy  Nine;  or,  Having  a  Peck  of  Trou¬ 

ble. 

456  Fred  Fearnot’s  Final  Game;  or.  Winning  the  Great  Pennant.  - 

457  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Water  Wizard ;  or.  Beating  the  World’s 

Champion. 

158  Fred  Fearnot's  New  Motor  Boat  :  or.  Out  to  Win  the  Cup. 

459  Fred  Fearnot  at  Ranch  10:  or.  The  Search  for  the  Branded  Man. 

460  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Gridiron  ;  or,  The  Opening  Game  of  Foot¬ 

ball. 

461  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Drunkard:  or,  Saving  a  Good  Man  from 

Ruin. 

462  Fred  Fearnot’s  Star  Quart.er-Ba.ck  :  or,  The  Trick  that  Won  the 

Game. 

463  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Railroad  Jack”  ;  or,  After  the  Train  Wreckers. 


Town  Bully  :  or.  Taming  a  Young  Gian. 
II  Stars  :  or.  I’p  Against  a  College  Team.  M 
Trapper's  Boy;  or.  Hunting  in  the  Nona 


464  Fred  Fearnot  Playing  Half-Back;  or.  Winning  the  Game  by  Grit. 

465  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Shadow  Hand ;  or,  Solving  a  Strange 

Mystery. 

466  Fred  Fearnot’s  Sixty-Yard  Run;  or,  Champion  of  the  Football 

Field. 

467  Fred  Fearnot  and  the 

468  Fred  Fearnot's  Football 

469  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Trapper  s  Boy 

w^st . 

470  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Ice  King ;  or,  Beating  the  Champion 

Skater. 

471  Fred  Fearnot's  Deadliest  Duel  :  or.  Forced  to  Fight  a  foreign^. 

472  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Wood  Hawks”  ;  or,  The  Mystic  Baud  of 

the  Forest. 

473  Fred  Fearnot  and  Hockey  Hal  :  or.  The  Boy  Who  Won  the  Prize. 

474  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Elk  Country;  or,  A  Thousand  Miles  u.i 

Sledges. 

475  Fred  Fearnot  and  Ilans  the  Skater ;  or,  Beating  the  Dutch  Boy 

Champion.  „  , ,  _  ,  , 

476  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Tricky  Guide;  or,  On  Snowshoes  in  the 

Frozen  North. 

477  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Teddy  the  Waif”  ;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Run¬ 

away  Boy.  _  „  ,  ,  „ 

47S  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Madman;  or,  The  Reign  of  Terror  in 

Ralston.  . 

479  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mill  Girl  :  or.  A  Helping  Hand  to  the  I  oor. 
4 SO  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Circus  Star  ;  or.  On  the  Road  with  a 
Big  Show. 

481  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Reformed  Drunkard ;  or,  His  Greatest 

Temperance  Crusade 

4S2  Fred  Fearnot's  Wildest  Ride;  or,  Chased  Through  Three  Stairs 

483  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cowardly  Boy ;  or,  Teaching  Him  Inde¬ 

pendence. 

484  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Gipsy  Jack”  :  or.  The  Secret  Symbol  of  Six. 

485  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Aztec  Queen ;  or.  Five  Days  in  Monte¬ 

zuma's  Cave.  % 

486  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Number  13”  ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Never  Dad 

Luck. 

487  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Irish  Boy;  or.  The  Sharpers  of  Battery 

Park. 

488  Fred  Fearnot  Home  Again:  or,  Good  Times  with  IPs  Friends. 

489  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Backstop :  or.  Winning  a  Hot  Ball  Game. 

490  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Old  Mystery”  :  or.  The  Hermit  of  Spirit  Lake. 

491  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  One-Armed  Wonder ;  or,  Putting  Them 

Over  the  Plate. 

492  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Street  Singer ;  or.  The  Little  Queen  of 

Song. 

493  Fred  Fearnot’s  Lucky  Hit :  or.  Winning  Out  in  the  Ninth. 

494  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Raft  Boy:  or,  Rough  Life  on  the 

Mississippi. 

495  Fred  Fearnot’s  Steal  to  Second  :  or.  The  Trick  that  Turned  the 

Tide. 

496  Fred  Fearnot’s  New  Stroke:  or.  Beating  the  Champion  Swimmer. 

497  Fred  Fearnot’s  Quarrel  wiih  Terry;  or.  Settling  a  Friendly  Dispute. 
4  98  Fred  Fearnot’s  School  Boy  Slurs;  or.  Teaching  a  Young  Nine  the 

Game. 
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FRANK  TOUSKY,  Pufilisher/Si  Union  Square,  New  York.  . 

HEAR  Sir — Enclpsed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me:* 

rO BK  AND  WIN,  Mj.f . 

“  WIDfl  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  WILD  WEST  WERKLY,  Nos . 

“  THE  LIBEBT'S*'BOJS  OF  ’76,  Nos . 

“  PLFCli  AND.  MICK,  Nos . 

“  SECRET  SEE Vt OF.  Nos . . . 
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u  Ten-Cent^Hand  Books,  Nos . 
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